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THE WEEK. course of the subsequent debate, made a vigorous 
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Lorp SALISBURY'S address at 
the annual demonstration of 
the Primrose League in Albert 
Hall on Thursday afternoon 
was very brief considering the occasion, but it 
nevertheless contained some things which would have 
been better away. In two points it reminds one of 
the dark days of 1876-1878. He asserted that the 
country is “ deeply divided” between the respective 
sympathisers of the two contending Powers, which 
is certainly not true of the nation as a whole, 
however it may apply to Society in the most 
restricted sense. There is no such division now 
as embittered social intercourse in 1878 between 
Turcophil and Turcophobe. And he emphasised 
that exclusive regard for British honour and 
British interests which, when it was put for- 
ward by Lord Cross in 1878, set the moral 
philosophers at work investigating the limits 
and conditions of national altruism. The main 
features of the speech, however, were his insist- 
ence on the binding force of the Treaty of Paris 
as compelling us to respect the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire—an integ- 
rity which he treated as a reality, not, as it has 
become since the Treaty of Berlin, a convenient 
fiction — and his declaration that the European 
Concert had fulfilled its primary object of preventing 
a great war in Europe. That view, we fear, is 
premature. It is satisfactory to note that the 
meeting involved a much smaller consumption of 
primroses than has taken place in the past. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT HOME. 





THE House of Commons was engaged on Monday 
in listening to the introduction by the Home 
Secretary of the new Bill providing compensation 
for workmen for injuries received in the course of 
their employment. The Bill does not amend the 
existing Employers’ Liability Act, but proposes a 
scheme of general compensation, under certain 
limitations, for all injuries sustained by workmen. 
This compensation is to be provided by the em- 
ployers. The Bill will contain a contracting-out 
clause, which, however, is only to apply if the scheme 
of insurance or compensation which is proposed 
in lieu of the Bill is not less favourable 
to the workmen than the provisions of the Govern- 
ment measure. Mr. Asquith criticised the details of 
the Bill, as they had been explained by the Home 
Secretary, with some severity, but promised that the 
Opposition would give the measure a candid and 
impartial examination. Mr. Chamberldin, in the 





speech defending the Government proposals. The 
first reading having been agreed to, the House allowed 
to the second reading of the Merchant Shipping 
(Undermanning) Bill. On Tuesday Sir Charles 
Cameron moved a resolution in favour of special 
treatment for habitual criminals. Dr. Farquharson 
was seconding the resolution when the House was 
counted out at the almost unprecedented hour of ten 
minutes to five. 


On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
rejected by 227 to 186 the Eight Hours Bill for 
miners, the principle of which had been accepted 
in 1893 and 1894. This time the old-fashioned 
a priori arguments against the Bill, based on the 
undesirability of interfering with the right of the 
adult male to work as he pleases, were less prominent 
than usual, and the grounds of opposition were 
mainly practical. Different coal-fields and even 
different mines, it was pointed out, were remark- 
ably unlike each other, and the hard-and-fast 
limitation of eight hours from bank to bank on all 
persons employed below ground would have borne 
very severely upon some mine-owners, and might even 
have tended to produce a coal famine. Moreover, it 
was alleged that most of the accidents in mines occur 
during the first four hours of a man’s work, and so 
the number would not be much reduced by the Bill. 
An even more cogent reason for the rejection was 
the opposition of the miners of Northumberland 
and Durham. They have secured the eight-hours 
day for themselves, though not for the subsidiary 
labour below ground on which theirs is dependent ; 
and they do not want their own hours and earnings 
to suffer the further reduction which would be in- 
evitable, under the present arrangements of working, 
if the boys got an eight-hours day also. And until 
some means can be devised of getting over this 
difficulty, we imagine that the House of Commons 
will hesitate to coerce the dissentient minority. 


Mr. Knox's claim that the Irish farmer should 
share the relief which the Agricultural Rating Act 
of last session gives—or professes to give—to the 
farmers of England, was rejected by the House 
of Commons on Thursday evening by 219 votes 
to 127. The debate was very remarkable. The 
Ministry and their supporters were constrained to 
make a holocaust of their principles, to deny or 
minimise Irish agricultural depression, and so to cut 
away the basis of the Irish Land Act of last session ; 
to connect English agricultural depression with 
the low price of wheat, and thereby to minimise 
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it also; and, most important of all, to treat Ireland 
frankly as a separate entity, and so to throw 
over the familiar argument that Ireland ought 
to be treated financially just like Wiltshire or 
Cornwall. The Irish members—for the first 
time within living memory, as Sir Henry Fowler 
remarked, if not for the first time in history—were 
absolutely united against the Ministerial view ; and 
Mr. Knox's motion has done a real service to the 
cause of Home Rule, not merely by facilitating this 
union, but by bringing out the inherent separatism 
of the Unionist attitude. 


Ir is to be hoped that the action of the Govern- 
ment on the financial question involved in Mr. Gerald 
Balfour's Board of Agriculture Bill will not operate 
fatally against its chances of success. There is a 
rumour that it will, but we distrust the rumour. 
The Bill in question is faulty in many respects, and 
its finance is bad; but it is an effort to give Ireland 
what she badly needs—a machinery of State aid for 
her agriculture and industries ; and it strikes us that 
Irish representatives will make a mistake if they do 
not adopt the course of trying to make the Bill a 
good one rather than that of giving it up as a hope- 
less job. This, we see, is the view taken by the 
Recess Committee, the body from which Mr. Balfour 
avowedly took much of his inspiration in regard to 
this measure. His mistake was that he did not take 
this inspiration with full confidence; had he done so, 
it is clear his Bill would not now be in such trouble. 


Tue Recess Committee has now issued a memor- 
andum of its criticisms of the Bill—a sober, moderate, 
helpful statement—which points out fairly the faults 
and the merits of the measure. From this we learn 
that the Bill, in the judgment of the Recess Com- 
mittee, is capable of being amended into “a great 
instrument for the development of Ireland’s agri- 
cultural and industrial resources, and for the prose- 
cution of that work under the inspiration of Irish 
public opinion.” If it is—and this Committee is 
qualified to judge, being composed of representa- 
tive Irishmen of all parties who have made a 
special study of the question with which the Bill 
deals—then Irish members, it seems to us, ought to 
seize the opportunity and strive to amend the Bill 
in the way the Recess Committee suggests, and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour ought to accept these amendments. 
He invited Irish criticism of the measure. It will be 
a large and not a small part to play—it will be the 
part of a statesman— if, having received that criticism 
now, he frankly accepts it. It would look as if he 
had the chance of being the first Tory statesman to 
legislate for Ireland according to the direct advice of 
Irish public opinion. 


Tue South Africa Committee had a remarkable 
sitting yesterday week. Dr. Harris, formerly 
Secretary to the Chartered Company, gave evidence, 
in the course of which he described an interview 
which he had with Mr. Chamberlain in August, 1895. 
In the course of this interview he said he had made 
a “guarded allusion” to the state of things at 
Johannesburg, and the need for gathering a force of 
police on the borders of the Transvaal, Dr. Harris 
having completed his account of the interview, 
Mr. Chamberlain at once interposed, and asked 
the Committee to let him give his account of 
that interview. He said that Dr. Harris, after 
speaking of the grievances of British subjects 
in the Transvaal, said something to the effect 
that he could make a confidential communica- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain thereupon stopped him, say- 
ing that he refused to receive any confidential 
communication. The right honourable gentleman 
assured the Committee that till the day before the 
raid took place he had not the slightest suspicion of 
anything in the nature of a hostile or armed invasion 





of the Transvaal. When the Committee met on 
Tuesday Dr. Harr “* under examination, but 
his examination w uded in order to admit of 
the production of tu. veregrams which passed before 
the raid between the Chartered Company and its 
agents in South Africa. Mr. Lionel Phillips gave 
evidence as to the proceedings of the Reform Com- 
mittee. 


THE Royal Academy banquet, which took place 
on Saturday evening, was attended by a brilliant 
company of distinguished men, including the Prince 
of Wales and the Prime Minister. The chair was 
occupied by the new President of the Academy, Sir 
Edward Poynter, and, as might have been expected, 
many allusions were made to the death, within 
twelve months, of his two distinguished prede- 
cessors, Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais. It 
may have been owing to the melancholy reflections 
to which these losses naturally gave rise that the 
speeches, as a rule, were scarcely up to the usual 
level. The President himself discharged his duty 
admirably; but Lord Salisbury, who did not seem 
to have fully recovered from his recent indis- 
position, was unusually disappointing, as well as 
brief, in his speech. 


Mr. GLADSTONE was present on Tuesday at a 
meeting in support of the Diocesan Fund of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph which was held at Hawarden 
under the presidency of the Duke of Westminster. 
He spoke at some length and, apparently, with all 
his usual vigour, in support of a resolution inviting 
subscriptions to the Fund, which is to be employed 
in raising the income of the poorer benefices. It 
was right, he said, that nobody should be attracted 
to the ministry by reason of its being more 
largely endowed with temporal goods than other 
professions; but those who are engaged in the noblest 
of all callings ought to have sufficient to enable 
them to carry on their work with proper efliciency. 
After referring to the losses which the clergy have 
suffered from the fluctuation of tithes and the mode 
of rating, he expressed his strong conviction that it 
was only necessary to bring the facts home to the 
wealthy laity in order to lead them to provide 
sufficient means to relieve the country from the 
scandal and shame which rested upon it in connec- 
tion with the present distress among the clergy. 


A NOTABLE proposal which has been made by the 
Princess of Wales in connection with the Queen’s 
Jubilee has already evoked a large measure of sub- 
stantial support. The proposal is that dinner should 
be provided on the day of the Jubilee for the poorest 
of the poor in London. The suggestion is one which, 
it is needless to say, does credit to the benevolence 
of the Princess. We do not know how it may be 
viewed by those who are accustomed to dispense 
systematic relief among the classes on whose behalf 
the Princess has appealed, but the very exceptional 
character of the event which is to be celebrated 
on June 22nd may perhaps be regarded as a full 
justification of this exceptional measure of relief. 





THE ninety-second annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign School Society was held at the Borough 
Road College, Isleworth, on Saturday last. Mr. 
Mundella took the chair, and in a very interesting 
speech showed how far we still remain from a satis- 
factory state in the matter of education. He gave 
details of the dense ignorance still prevailing in some 
districts where the Education Act is evaded, and of 
the composite character of the duties, which are, in 
many places, discharged by the schoolmasters. He 
pleaded that the best religious teaching would be 
found in the Bible alone, not in the creeds and 
catechisms which are thought necessary by some. A 
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very pleasing function was afterwards discharged 
by the Earl and Count-' ay, the latter of 
whom, following his Lordsv’. ly to Mr. Buxton 
Morrish’s address, delivered ‘a most eloquent and 
stirring speech upon declaring a new upper school 
open, and handing over to the boys the Union Jack, 
which she unfurled. 


THE definite abandonment by the 
Greeks of their position at Phersala 
puts an end to the faint hopes 
hitherto possible that they might be able to con- 
tinue their resistance. In the preliminary fighting 
before Velestino the Greeks appear to have been 
victorious; but their line was dangerously extended; 
they could not maintain it against the repeated 
onslaughts of the Turks, who were overwhelm- 
ingly superior in numbers; and Turkey has been 
hurrying on troops to the front, and will soon 
bave half a million men under arms. Under 
these circumstances, the retreat of the Greeks 
on Domoko was the only possible course, though 
it abandons Velestino and Volo to the Turks. 
Nor are things better in Epirus. There a disaster 
and panic like that of Turnavo took place on 
Wednesday of last week, and was followed by a 
general stampede to Arta, which is again threatened 
by the Turks. It is true that the Turks in Thessaly 
are suffering from lack of transport and forage. 
But the growing crop; in Thessaly will be useful to 
them, and the fleet, which might have done much 
to increase this difficulty if it were strong and 
active, is neither. It is a melancholy situation, 
and the amusement caused by the capture of Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett does not appreciably tend 
to relieve the gloom. 


ABROAD. 


UNDER present circumstances it is imperative that 
the Powers should intervene to stop further waste 
of life. Already there are signs that the Turkish 
victory may encourage the Sultan to open defiance 
of Europe; and though the Concert has never yet 
proved a match for him, Europe is hardly prepared 
to give up all hope of controlling him. The 
Conference proposed last Saturday by Lord 
Salisbury fell through because some of the Powers 
objected to mediation until it was solicited by 
Greece. The recall of Colonel Vassos from Crete, 
which was announced early in the week, was 
taken as a sign that Greece was about to give 
way in Crete; but it does not seem to have com- 
prised his troops. M. Ralli had hopes of proving a 
more successful Gambetta, and we cannot altogether 
blame him. But the time for that is passed; and it 
may be hoped that the proposal for mediation, 
announced as we go to press, will now be 
successful. 


THE appalling calamity which desolated the 
fashionable world of Paris on Tuesday afternoon 
points a moral which may be of use at home— 
especially in view of the accommodation tobe provided 
for spectators of the Jubilee procession. Regular 
places of amusement are under severe restrictions as 
to means of exit, and “ emergency exits” are clearly 
indicated. Here there were enough exits, if only 
the company had known where to find them; but as 
it was, a great number of the victims, scared by the 
explosion of the compressed gases used for a lamp 
connected with the exhibition of a kinematograph, 
crowded to the opposite side of the building, where 
there happened to be none. Then the structure 
proved a huge trap, and in twelve minutes from 
the outbreak of the fire all was over. We 
can call to mind no fire so shocking—in spite 
of the terrible theatre fire at Vienna in 1881 
and Exeter in 1886, and the burning of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris in 1887—since the conflagration of 
the cathedral at Santiago in Chili in 1862, when the 


number of victims reached the appalling total of 
2,000, mostly young girls. Happily, the disaster of 
Tuesday was associated with no such blundering or 
cowardice as that which was then charged against 
the priests. Wecan only join with the rest of the 
English Press in assuring France that she may 
count in this great affliction upon the sincere sym- 
pathies of the British people. 


Tue Dual Monarchy is threatened with a very 
serious crisis. As was expected from the first, the 
negotiations for a renewal of the decennial financial 
arrangement, as to the apportionment between 
Austria and Hungary of their joint expenditure, 
have come to an abrupt termination. The final pro- 
posal made on the part of Austria was that the 
Hungarian quota should be raised from its present 
figure of about 31 per cent. to 43 per cent. of the 
total ; but previous reports had pointed to a division 
in the proportion of 35 per cent. to Hungary and 65 
per cent. to Austria. The Hungarian delegates, how- 
ever, maintained that as the population of Hungary 
is largely rural, and therefore poor, any such division 
was unfair, and that the apportionment should be 
calculated according to the respective revenues of the 
two States, not according to their relative popula- 
tions. Hungarians, too, feel that the increase in 
their prosperity is due to their own enterprise, and 
naturally regard any proposal to increase their con- 
tribution as equivalent to taxing them on their own 
improvements, than which few things are more 
exasperating, So the question now goes to the 
respective Ministries and Parliaments. But the Par- 
liaments are likely to be far more obdurate than the 
delegates; and while the Hungarian Ministry last 
year came out of the General Election victorious 
almost beyond precedent, their supporters are not 
likely to remain solid if they are asked to do Austria 
a favour. But the Austrian Ministry has no majority, 
and cannot make one out of any coalition among the 
motley groups that compose the Reichsrath except 
by concessions in favour of the Czech language, 
which have created a storm among the Germans of 
Bohemia, and even caused their deputies to talk 
about an impeachment of the Ministers concerned. 


UNDER such circumstances, what prospect is there 
of a settlement, unless, as was reported some weeks 
ago, the Emperor cuts the knot by a decree? And 
how will the structure of the Dual Monarchy stand 
such a strain? Amateur diplomatists, as is else- 
where remarked—and even some professional ones 
—seem always to treat a State as if it were an 
individual with a continuous policy directed by an 
individual and decided mind. As applied to an 
ordinary State the theory is misleading enough. As 
applied to Austria-Hungary it is positively absurd. 
There is nothing that more offends any of its 
peoples than an assault on their language; and 
it is their representatives, after all, who hold the 
strings of the public purse. 


May-Day, which some six years ago was the 
terror of Governments and the opportunity of police 
officials on the Continent, passed off this year almost 
without incident. In Paris the Socialists were 
divided on the propriety of having any demonstra- 
tion at all, and a considerable portion of them 
followed the advice given, in all seriousness, by 
M. Jules Guesde, “ Let the demonstration be in your 
hearts.” At Fourmies, near Lille, where in 1891 
the crowd was fired on with fatal results, there was 
a peaceable meeting; at Carmaux, reciprocal pro- 
vocations exchanged between Socialists and anti- 
Socialists led to the interference of the police. In 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign mat shes 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages 
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Germany, Austria, and Italy, nothing noteworthy 
seems to have occurred. In Hungary the observance 
,of the day was prohibited by the Minister of the 
Anterior ; possibly the celebration may still have the 
charm of novelty there. Elsewhere, it has ceased to 
matter one way or the other. 


THE Dingley Bill appears to have emerged from 
the Finance Committee of the United States’ Senate 
.in an unexpectedly altered form. It is described as 
now mainly a tariff for revenue only. It is notice- 
able that it puts a tax of ten cents a pound on tea, 
‘and raises the excise on beer by precisely 44 per 
cent.; and there are changes, which can only be 


reductions, in the duties on coal and lumber 
which are, perhaps, a concession in view of 
‘the new Canadian tariff. The favouring of 


the low-class wools produced in Nevada, as against 
those imported from Argentina, seems likely 
to do great harm to the carpet industry in 
the Eastern States. But it is not much use com- 
menting on the Bill at present. All that can be 
foreseen is that there will be a multitude of 
“deals"’ in Congress between the partisans of 
various interests, and the outcome may be wholly 
unsatisfactory even to the revenue. Happily, the 
‘retroactive clause, which would have made the 
tariff operative from the beginning of last month, 
was among those repealed. 


ON Monday the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty, as amended (or eviscerated) by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, failed to obtain the two-thirds 
majority of Senators present, and voting, which is 
required by the Constitution for its ratification, and 
so is disposed of for the present. The voting was 
43 yeas to 26 nays; so that a transfer of these 
votes to the majority, or the accession to it 
of nine absentees, would have made all the 
difference. But the friends of arbitration 
stayed away, not caring to accept a treaty which 
could only have stood in the way of a better one by- 
and-by; and the minority represents the strength 
of the irreconcilable Jingoes. So we must wait 
until public opinion has acted upon the Senate—a 
very uncertain process, and lengthy in any case—or 
until the Republican party finds that it is worth 
while to capture the independent electorate. 


THE immense growth in popular 
interest in and enthusiasm for 
the British Empire as a whole 
that we have witnessed during the last ten or twelve 
years would be more gratifying if it were generally 
based on adequate knowledge. Ample materials for 
such knowledge exist, of course, and to some extent 
have been made available for popular use, eg. in Mr. 
Lucas’s “ Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies,” and Mr. J. G. Bourinot’s small history of 
Canada. But how very little impression the existence 
of our Colonial Empire has really made on the educated 
public is shown by the well-known fact that two 
writers of such eminence as the late Sir Henry Maine 
and Mr. Lecky have severally undertaken to discourse 
on the characteristics of democracy without betray- 
ing the slightest acquaintance with the stores of 
material afforded by Colonial history. An effort to 
give present-day Imperialist enthusiasm some more 
solid basis than it generally possesses is now to take 
shape in the publication of a series of volumes, 
“The Story of the Empire,’ edited by Mr. Howard 
Angus Kennedy, and published by Messrs. Horace 
Marshall & Son. Sir Walter Besant is to write 
the introductory volume on “The Making of the 
Empire”; and it is to be followed by volumes on 
South Africa, by Mr. E. F. Knight; Australia and 
New Zealand, by Miss Flora L. Shaw; and Canada, 
by the Editor. The aim is “to describe leading 
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events and typical scenes in their proper sequence 
rather than to present a condensed outline of 
Colonial history,” which would not, we imagine, 
make much impression on most readers. We cor- 
dially welcome the scheme, but its promoters wil] 
do well to bear in mind the very necessary caution 
given them by Mr. Asquith: “ There is no subject 
which lends itself more easily to superficial senti- 
ment, and none which more requires to be handled 
with thoroughness of knowledge and a true sense of 
proportion.’ A good many Imperialists have neither, 
but the names of the writers given above are suffi- 
cient guarantee that the series will help to correct 
this popular failing. 


“THE Inner Life of the House of Commons,” by 
the late Mr. William White, who was for many 
years the doorkeeper of that assembly, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin on Monday next. 
Mr. White’s reminiscences cover the period from 
1856 to 1871, and have been edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, who has added some of his own 
recollections in the form of a preface. Mr. White, 
it seems, detected the capacity of the present 
Duke of Devonshire long before it was visible 
to the public; and he also had a much higher 
opinion of J. S. Mill, qu@ member of Parlia- 
ment, than was generally held by contemporary 
observers.—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce for 
next Wednesday “The First Crossing of Spits- 
bergen,” by Sir W. M. Conway, with contributions by 
Mr. Trevor Battye, Dr. J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., and 
Mr. E. J. Garwood. The illustrations include eight 
coloured plates and about one hundred others, repro- 
duced from photographs and sketches. The work 
makes considerable additions to geographical know- 
ledge, and nobody who has read “The Alps from End 
to End” can doubt that it is interesting in other 
respects.—Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. announce for 
Friday next “ Uncle Bernac,” by A. Conan Doyle.— 
Messrs. James Gowans & Son are about to publish, 
with an introduction by Mr. S. R. Crockett, a collec- 
tion of Carlyle’s early papers, contributed to Brew- 
ster’s “ Edinburgh Encyclop:edia” between 1820 and 
1823, and now entitled “ Montaigne and other Essays, 
chiefly Biographical.” 


Tue list of victims at the terrible 
catastrophe of last Tuesday in Paris 
includes the Duchesse d’Alencon, 
daughter of Duke Max of Bavaria, and sister of the 
ex-Queen of Naples and of the Empress of Austria.— 
The Right Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Norwich, had succeeded Dr. 
Arnold as Headmaster of Rugby, and had been 
for mapy years one of the best known mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Party, and among the 
most valued, if not the most brilliant, preachers 
in the Church. His well-known books on the 
religious life, and his many published volumes of 
sermons, have held a prominent place among the theo- 
logical literature of the last forty years.—Prince Ion 
Ghika belonged to a former generation of Roumanian 
statesmen. He had seen his country grow out of a 
pair of vassal principalities of the Sultan into a 
kingdom; he had been twice its Premier, and he 
had for many years been its Minister in London.— 
Sir William C. F. Robinson, younger brother of Lord 
Rosmead, was one of the most eminent of our 
“professional proconsuls.” The list of colonies he 
had governed includes Western Australia (twice), 
various West Indian islands, the Falkland Islands, 
and the Straits Settlements.—Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
had won considerable popularity as a novelist, a 
generation ago, by her graphic sketches of Lancashire 
life.—Mr. J. Theodore Bent was one of the ablest 
and most successful of those explorers whose work 
is concerned less with topography than with the 
revelation of extinct civilisations. Besides his 
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discoveries in this direction in Mashonaland and 
Arabia, he had done excellent work in Abyssinia 
and the Cyclades. 








THE RUIN OF GREECE, 
rV\HE end has come in Greece even sooner than we 
anticipated. There can be no doubt that the 
army of the Crown Prince has been both out- 
fought and out-generalled by the Turkish com- 
mander, and nothing now remains for the Greeks 
but to acknowledge their defeat. They have 
made it evident that if they do not lack courage, 
they have neither the organisation nor the re- 
sources which alone would enable them to face 
the Turkish forces with any hope of success. They 
have made a gallant though a rash adventure, and 
as the end of it they have been beaten with a com- 
pleteness which must be extremely disconcerting 
to those who a few weeks ago were urging them 
to “set the heather on fire”? in Macedonia in order 
to avenge themselves upon Europe for its refusal to 
grant them everything that they asked for. The 
wind has changed, and the flames, instead of spread- 
ing throughout European Turkey, have been driven 
back into the very heart of Greece itself. To us it is 
none the less lamentable that this should have 
happened because we foresaw its likelihood from the 
first, and vainly strove to induce the Greeks to take 
a wiser and safer course than that upon which they 
were urged by their mistaken friends in this and 
other countries. But the mischief has been done, 
and there can be no profit in discussing the question 
of how it happened. It is with the present and the 
immediate future that we have to deal, and Heaven 
knows this present and future are black enough. 
Greece has, for the time at least, been ruined, 
and what that ruin means for the great cause of 
civilisation few amongst us will pretend to say. Our 
Constantinople correspondent, whose letter we print 
elsewhere, gives us an inkling of the truth. The 
downfall of the Greeks means that the cause of 
civilisation has met with a terrible disaster in the 
East of Europe. All the agencies upon which we have 
counted during the last sixty years to aid Christianity 
in its struggle with the forces of an oppressive and 
detestable fanaticism have been routed, and the 
legions of the Sultan are now encamped upon 
ground which only a few weeks ago was the abode 
of free men. We have put back the hands of the 
clock, and so far as our relations with the Ottoman 
Empire are concerned, we stand to-day very much 
where we did before the battle of Navarino. For it 
is not the mere success of the Turkish troops in 
their invasion of Greece that we have to deplore. 
We have to face the still greater evil of the sudden 
revival of the power of the Sultan, The man who 
was execrated twelve months ago by every civilised 
human being, and in denouncing whose iniquities no 
language seemed strong enough, has arisen from the 
sick bed on which he has lain so long, and, thanks 
to the blunders and indiscretions of his enemies, has 
once more been enabled to put forth his hand with 
something of its old might. Angels might weep 
over the story of the follies of the last three months. 
Our business, however, is not to weep, but to act. 
We cannot undo the past; we cannot pass the 
sponge of oblivion over the record of the follies and 
blunders into which we have been betrayed; but if 
we act now like men, we may at least do something 
to prevent the Greek misfortunes from being followed 
by a general revival of Mussulman tyranny in the 
East of Europe. That the Powers ought to inter- 
vene, and to intervene at once, in order to put a 
stop to the war now raging on the soil of Greece 











is obvious. If they have no feeling of com- 
passion for the Greeks, they must at least have 
compassion upon themselves, and save the civilised 
world from the horrors to which the unchecked 
triumph of the Sultan must subject it. It is now 
many weeks since we urged the Liberal leaders in 
the House of Commons to concentrate their energies 
upon the attainment of one object—the prompt 
withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from Crete. If 
that end had been secured there would undoubtedly 
have been no war, and we should have been spared 
the spectacle of horror and misery upon which we 
have since had to look. Possibly those who refused 
to listen to our appeals six weeks ago may excuse 
themselves for having done so by saying that no 
action in the House of Commons would have proved 
effectual, seeing that certain foreign Powers refused 
to listen to Lord Salisbury’s proposal that the 
Turkish soldiers in Crete should be withdrawn. 
But who can say whether Lord Salisbury, if he 
had been backed by the unanimous mandate of the 
House of Commons, would not have felt himself 
strong enough to defy the opposition of Russia and 
Germany, and to insist at all costs upon the im- 
mediate liberation of Crete? That which we now 
implore the Liberal party to do is to concentrate all 
its strength upon the one end of securing immediate 
and effective intervention in the war. The Greeks, 
in their stubborn though not inglorious pride, 
may refuse to ask for our intercession. They 
may be in the temper of the man who would 
rather die than admit that he has made a mis- 
take. But even this temper cannot justify the 
refusal of the Powers to interpose in a quarrel for 
which they have themselves so large a share of 
responsibility. Moreover, it is not the Greeks alone 
whom we have to consider. We have to consider 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, for whose con- 
tinued subjection England is more largely respon- 
sible than any other power; and we have to consider 
also the cause of civilisation itself. Are we going 
to allow that cause to be destroyed in the East of 
Europe, merely because of the unhappy errors into 
which the Greeks have allowed themselves to be 
betrayed? Surely there can be only one feeling 
among Englishmen on such a question as this. 
The time has come for intervention, and that inter- 
vention must be sharp and peremptory if it is to be 
of use. 

But if there is to be any satisfactory inter- 
vention, it will be necessary that Lord Salisbury 
should be nerved by the consciousness that he has 
not a party but a nation behind him. In spite of 
some lamentable phrases in his speech to the members 
of the Primrose League on Thursday, we cannot 
doubt that in this great tragedy his sympathies are 
on the right side. We cannot believe that in his 
frank confession of past mistakes, when he admitted 
that in bygone days he had put his money on the 
wrong horse, he was playing the hypocrite. Where 
we blame him is for the lack of courage and decision 
he has shown in dealing with the other Powers which 
constitute with England the Concert of Europe. His 
defence of the Concert on Thursday was by no 
means so convincing as it might have been. No 
doubt the fact that a large section of the Liberal 
party took a line with regard to Greece which has 
now been shown by painful facts to have been hope- 
lessly impracticable is to a certain extent answerab'e 
for his weakness. But even this fact will not justify 
any further show of weakness in face of the appalling 
catastrophe we have now to contemplate—tiie ruin 
of Eastern Christendom and the establishment of the 
evil power of the Sultan upon a firmer foundation 
than that upon which it has rested for geners- 
tions past. Let the Liberal party, setting aside 
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all thought of advantage for itself, unite in a 
strenuous effort to force the Prime Minister to 
assert the mighty power of which he is for the 
moment the master in the interests of civilisation 
and of peace. It may not yet be too late to bring 
the Powers into line and to make them take up in 
earnest a policy which shall stay the further advance 
of the deluge of barbarism which threatens to sub- 
merge Greece and to “shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind,” so far as the South-East of Europe is 
concerned. The Sultan will only yield to the inter- 
vention of the Powers if it is peremptory and imme- 
diate. If they delay, and if they allow the military 
party in the Ottoman Empire to gain the ascendency 
they are so eagerly trying to grasp, they will have 
to pay a heavy priee for their indecision and pusil- 
animity at no distant date. It is doubtless a great 
thing to have saved Europe from the horrors of a 
general war. We shall not quarrel with Lord 
Salisbury over his declarations on this point. But 
the Powers are bound to see that the peace which 
has been secured is a real one. That it can never 
be, if it leaves the Sultan free to pursue his course 
of devilish cruelty, not merely within the limits of 
his recognised empire, but in the new territories of 
which he has made himself for the moment the 
master. 


THE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BILL. 


‘ ae Members of the present Government, assisted 
by their docile and obsequious majority in the 
House of Lords, exerted themselves to impair and 
to destroy the Employers’ Liability Bill of 18953. 
They succeeded, and their own alternative plan is 
now before the country. The Home Secretary 
introduced the Bill on Monday in a long and rather 
rambling speech. But he did not seem to know 
much about it, and of course its real author is the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has long wanted to dish the Trade Unions. By 
running universal insurance against liability for 
negligence he thought to accomplish this end. We 
have heard a good deal about the German system, 
which German Liberals have always opposed, and 
which has apparently increased, if it has affected at 
all, the number of accidents. This German plan was 
propounded by Prince Bismarck as an antidote to 
Socialism, ard Mr. Chamberlain is taking a leaf 
out of Prince Bismarck’s book. Germans, unlike 
Englishmen, are accustomed to rampant officialism 
and ubiquitous red tape. But Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
Bill is not the German system. In Germany there 
has been established the principle of making a whole 
trade responsible. The Bill puts the sole responsi- 
bility upon the individual employer. Thus in 
Germany the workman has a perfect security, 
which he will not have in England. And 
in Germany an employers colleagues in busi- 
ness have an interest to enforce upon him proper 
measures of precaution which British employers 
under this Bill would not have. Otherwise, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is Bismarckian. 
There is nothing original about it, unless it be 
original to dilute wine with water. Under this new 
Bill, which has naturally excited little or no enthu- 
‘siasm, any man employed in a mine or factory who 
meets with serious injury will be entitled, and if 
he dies his representatives will be entitled, to a 
moderate amount of compensation. The cause of the 
accident is immaterial, and neither contributory negli- 
gence nor common employment will be any defence. 

This seems at first sight a plausible proposal 
enough. It applies to all accidents, however produced 








It requires no evidence except the occurrence 
of the injury, and it gets rid of litigation, in name 
at any rate, by substituting an arbitrator for a 
courtoflaw. But before deciding upon the soundness 
and sufficiency of a remedy, we must consider 
the nature of the evil against which a safeguard is 
required. This was certainly not the want of insur- 
ance against the results of accident. Schemes of this 
kind are common enough, and it was in the supposed 
interest of one of these, promoted by the North- 
Western Railway, that Mr. Asquith’s Bill was mutilated 
by the Lords. There is nothing to prevent such 
arrangements from being made between employers 
and employed, nor is the intervention of the State in 
any way essential to their prosperity. What is 
wanted and what has been long demanded by the 
Trade Unions, is greater security for the lives and 
limbs of the working classes. “ For compensation,”’ 
they said, “ we can provide ourselves. It is a matter 
for actuaries rather than for statesmen. Given 
the average number of accidents in any business, 
on any railway, or in any firm, so much 
a week from both parties will amount to so 
much allowance in case of need.’ But what 
the Trade Union Congress and other repre- 
sentative bodies demanded was the prevention of 
accidents, so far as human skill and forethought 
can prevent them. For this purpose they asked 
Parliament to do two things. In the first place, 
they called for the abolition of the doctrine of 
common employment. In the second place, they 
urged the prohibition of contracting out. These 
two vital points were contained in Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill. They are both absent from Sir Matthew White 
Ridley’s. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, argues that 
common employment disappears with provision for 
universal insurance. But that argument only ap- 
plies, so far as it applies at all, to the particular 
employments specified in the Bill, and even Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot contend that contracting out 
is forbidden, because it is expressly allowed. 

Under Mr. Asquith’s Bill there was no limit to 
the damages recoverable when the negligence either 
of the employer or of a fellow-workman could be 
proved. Under this Bill there is a strict and severe 
limit. Nor will the workman or his friends be entitled 
to the verdict of a jury. The ordinary sum payable in 
ease of death will vary from a hundred and fifty 
pounds to three hundred pounds. In case of injury 
it will be half the amount of the man’s wages. Any- 
one who wants more than this must go to law, and 
may there at once be met with the iniquitous defence 
of commonemployment. Therefore, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain will see, it is not correct to say that the Bill abol- 
ishes the doctrine of common employment even in rail- 
ways, mines, factories, and engineering works, which 
are alone included within the scope of this legislation. 
Any workman may except himself from the Bill by con- 
tract with his employer if the Registrar-General of 
Friendly Societies is of opinion that the terms offered 
by the voluntary arrangement are better than the 
terms offered by the Bill. The Bill is, in fact, one 
for the maintenance and extension of mutual in- 
surance as it now exists. If the Bill became law as 
it stands to-morrow, the penalties for negligence, 
and the motives for vigilance, would be no greater 
than they are now. From what source will the com- 
pensation provided by the Bill be paid? Legally, 
and in the first instance, it will come from the 
master’s pocket. But what is there to prevent the 
master deducting it from wages? That isa question 
which working men would do well most carefully to 
examine. We do not attach very much importance 
to the exemption of workshops, of ships, of farms, 
and of private houses from the Bill. They can be 
added. What seems to us the grave and fundamental 
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defect of it is that it interferes when the interference 
of Parliament is unnecessary, and omits the enforce- 
ment of obligations which can only be enforced by 


statute. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
T is not easy for politicians at Westminster to 
follow all the developments in politics at the 
Cape. Yet it is essential, if we are to form any 
just estimate of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, that we 
should know what is the view which the subjects of 
the Queen in Cape Colony hold of events at Johannes- 
burg. The Dutch party in the Cape Legislature 
seems to have suffered from the want of united 
counsels or intelligent leadership. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hofmeyr, the Cape Dutch have never 
produced a Parliamentarian. Mr. Hofmeyr has 
now carried his policy of reserve so far as to 
retire from Parliament. Under these circumstances, 
the Ministry has been able to retain office, though 
only by the casting vote of the Speaker. Its 
position seems to have been since strengthened by 
Mr. Merriman’s advocacy of reduced duties on food 
products, which, however desirable from the point of 
view of the ultimate advancement of the Colony, is 
naturally unpopular with the Boer farmers. Thus, 
though the position of the Ministry cannot be con- 
sidered stable, it may be able to exist for another 
Parliamentary year. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is of that 
type of Colonial politician who knows how to retain 
his place amid the changes of popular opinion, and 
until the Dutch party is better led he may remain 
Prime Minister, At the same time the vote in 
favour of the want of confidence motion was 
significant. It included the vast majority of 
the Dutch members of the Legislative Assembly, 
and though the Dutch form a smaller proportion 
of the Parliament than of the population of Cape 
Colony, ultimately the Colony must be controlled 
by the Dutch. It is also significant that Mr. 
Solomon, one of the members for Kimberley— 
perhaps the leader of the Cape Bar—voted with 
Mr. Merriman, though at Kimberley, if anywhere, 
Mr. Rhodes might have been considered omnipotent. 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, cannot count on the 
support of the Colony if he pursues the policy of 
aggression against President Kruger. 

Turning from the Colony to the Republic, it 
seems tolerably evident that the people of Jobannes- 
burg have no desire whatever for armed intervention. 
They are not satisfied, of course, either with the 
economic or the racial policy of the Pretoria Govern- 
ment. Their political disabilities have in no way 
been removed, nor is it likely that any measure of 
reform will be passed during the present session of 
the Raad. President Kruger comes up for re-election 
within a year, and he does not wish to increase the 
number of those electors who might vote for 
General Joubert rather than for himself. There is 
no promise in his speech to the Raad of that 
measure of security for the Judiciary which was 
understood to have been promised to the Judges. The 
appointment of Lieutenant Eloff to a position of 
greater importance is a wanton insult to the more 
civilised population of the Republic, and indeed, so 
far as politics are concerned, there is no improve- 
ment whatever in the situation in the Transvaal. 
On the other hand, the economic grievances of the 
mining industry may receive more attention. The 
Commission which has already reported on the 
Dynamite Monopoly recommends the lessening of 
the powers of the monopolist company. The new 
Commission seems to be receiving assistance from Mr. 
tobinson and other of the mining magnates, and may 





lead to the better enforcement of the Liquor Laws, 
to some alterations in the tariff, to the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways, and the reduction of rates, more 
especially by the Delagoa Bay route. It must not 
be forgotten that in the railway question the 
interests of the Rand are opposed to those of the 
Colonies, which have been levying what are in 
effect enormous way-leaves on the gold-mining 
industry, amounting altogether to at least four 
times as much as has been extracted by the 
Dynamite Monopoly. It may be that by improving 
the conditions of the industry President Kruger 
will obtain the acquiescence of the population in his 
reactionary political policy. Therefore, however 
great be the provocation which he has received, Mr. 
Chamberlain must remember that he can no more 
rely on the support of the Englishmen of Johannes- 
burg than could Dr. Jameson when he started on his 
raid. 

Under these circumstances every prudent English- 
man must feel convinced that for some time to come 
Downing Street would be wisest if it did nothing, 
and left to Sir Alfred Milner, with his “ firmness 
and patience,” the direction of British policy in 
South Africa. If it would be wise for Downing 
Street to do nothing, it must, @ fortiori, be wise for 
Downing Street to say nothing. This, unfortunately, 
is of all human duties that which Mr. Chamberlain 
finds it most difficult to perform. He must advertise 
himself; he must be posing before the country as 
the deliverer of somebody, even though it only be 
Mr. Hess of the African Critic. But we venture 
earnestly to implore him to forego the oppor- 
tunities for invective which are furnished when- 
ever his opponents in the House of Commons 
recommend moderation, to turn his attention for a 
little while to the Employers’ Liability Bill, which 
is certainly not the unaided work of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. In the meantime, it wou'd be well 
to consider whether England would really lose if a 
Court of Arbitration were directed to determine 
disputes between the British Government and the 
South African Republic, such as has been proposed 
by Mr. Schreiner and by the Chief Justices of the 
Orange Free State and the Cape Colony. A per- 
petual Arbitration Treaty with the United States 
has not been ratified by the Senate, mainly on 
the ground that it would remove some of the 
difficulties of England if she felt herself always 
free from the danger of an American attack. We 
condemn the policy of the American Senators, but 
can we condemn it with much effect if we ourselves 
refuse to enter into a Treaty of Arbitration with the 
Government of the Transvaal? The more law is 
exalted in South Africa, the more the reaction of 
President Kruger, which is essentially lawless, will 
be in the end abased. Of course, there can be no 
doubt that the power of the British Empire is amply 
sufficient to crush the military power of the Boers, 
but in the field the Boers cannot be crushed either 
easily or cheaply ; and if, as we believe, Great Britain 
has a good case on the interpretation of the London 
Convention, it would be much cheaper, and quite as 
honourable, to let the provisions of the Convention 
be enforced by a Court of Arbitration. 








GERMANY—WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 





F we are to believe current rumour, Germany 
is at the present moment the most active Power 
in Europe, and all her activity is mischievous. She 


has insisted on the observance, in the Cretan Ques- 
tion, of the strict letter of international law as 
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understood in foreign Chancelleries, and so has 
prevented an arrangement between the Concert and 
Greece that might have obviated all the misery 
that the Cretan deadlock has produced. For her 
own ulterior ends she has hounded on Turkey to 
attack Greece, hoping by and by, it may be, to 
play off the Sultan against Russia or Austria, or 
both, and desiring to secure Eastern Europe against 
the disturbances likely to be caused by the con- 
flicting aspirations of Greek and Southern 
Slav. She has even assisted the Turkish armies 
with skilled advice in their hateful work of 
defeating the Greek troops. We do not profess to 
decide whether half these stories, or any of them, 
have more than the slenderest basis of apparent 
fact. For ourselves, we prefer not to admit, before 
we are compelled to do so, that at the end of the 
nineteenth century the principles of Machiavelli 
have triumphed once again. What we desire to 
point out is, first, that the Kaiser and his most 
trusted advisers are not the regular Government, 
and, secondly, that that Government is not neces- 
sarily representative of the people. We admit that 
in the States of Central Europe, which are not 
Democracies, the Governments are far less dependent 
on tke people than in England or France. Still, 
the German empire is threatened in the near future 
with crises and difficulties which may well hamper 
its action abroad. 

Rumours have been ripe this week of the im- 
pending resignation of Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Chancellor; and they do not seem to be altogether 
baseless. The reform of the procedure in courts- 
martial has a very deep interest for the German 
people. It has for years been demanded that 
these proceedings should be public throughout the 
empire, as they already are in Bavaria. Prince 
Hvhenlohe has pledged himself to bring in a 
Bill to that effect; and the Bill has been before 
the Federal Council in due course. But high 
military authorities in Prussia discountenance the 
change, and it is probable that the Kaiser shares 
their opinion. Whether the Bill has yet emerged 
from the Federal Council is not quite clear. 
ff it has, it is the business of the Chancellor to intro- 
duce it into the Reichstag; though if he fails to 
do so and the Emperor does not dismiss him, that 
would in fact amount to “ burking” the Bill. If it 
has not emerged, the Imperial veto can still be 
exercised, according to a special proviso in the Con- 
stitution covering Bills affecting the Army and 
Navy. Butif the veto should be so exercised, Prince 
Hohenlohe will have to resign. And it would never 
do at the present crisis for Germany to change 
Chancellors. 

But it is not merely in connection with the 
Chancellor, or between Prussia and the rest of the 
empire, that troubles may arise. What the smaller 
Governments think of Prussia we all know; and 
the official in Reuss-Greitz who lately pulled down a 
Prussian flag during a festival was only giving 
expression to a very general feeling among their 
subjects. But the reactionists are preparing 
trouble even in Prussia. A Bill has been drafted (it 
is reported) so restricting the rights of association 
and public meeting that no majority can be obtained 
for it even in that most curiously constituted body 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies—a body which 
might have been specially devised to give immense 
preponderance to the fossilised Tories of the king- 
dom. Similarly, we have often had to note threats 
to abolish universal suffrage for the Reichstag. 
Directly, it may be said, these hardly prejudice the 
diplomatic situation more than the question of 
the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland prejudices our position in South Africa. 





But indirectly, as intensifying the cleavage between 
the mass of the electorate in the empire and the 
Government (recognised and unrecognised), these 
matters may be very serious indeed. So may the 
inopportune and intemperate zeal for an increase of 
the German fleet which has found expression in a 
significantly impatient telegram from the Emperor 
to his brother, Prince Henry, and has been taken 
up by various advocates — including Dr. Peters 
—who have done their cause no good; nor will 
its chances be much improved by the appearance 
of the Emperor himself among the agitators. All 
these steps tend to set the German people—singu- 
larly docile as they are, and great as is their debt to 
Prussia and the empire—more and more sharply in 
opposition to the powers that be. Foreign spectators 
almost always, in looking at the action of a country 
in European politics, ignore its internal difficulties. 
That may be Sestitienhe in the case of England and 
(more doubtfully) of Russia; but it is soin that of no 
other country in Europe. It is absurd to talk of Italy’s 
action and ignore not merely her financial difticulties 
(which are occasionally recognised) but the fact that 
the Vatican could at any time send in a quantity 
of habitual abstentionists sufficient to alter the 
whole trim of the ship of State. It is even more 
absurd to talk of the action of Austria-Hungary and 
ignore the amazing variety of rival races and the 
intestine discords, which nothing save the personality 
of the present Emperor—and he has been nearly 
fifty years on the throne—can avail to render 
nugatory as to foreign policy. And so, too, with 
Germany. It must not be forgotten that the 
majority of her electorate cast its votes in 1893 
for candidates opposed to one of the Emperor’s most 
cherished schemes. It was only the over-representa- 
tion of the rural districts and the pressure put on 
their inhabitants by the German equivalents of squire 
and parson that secured the return of a majority of 
deputies for the Military Bill in the end. Since 
then the strongest supporters of the Government 
have become nearly as disaffected towards it as Irish 
landlords are towards Mr. Gerald Balfour; and the 
Opposition parties—even the Liberal party of late, 
much more the Social Democratic party—have been 
gaining ground at bye elections. Everything shows 
that on certain great issues which acutely affect 
foreign policy the country is against the Emperor. 
Where will he find another Bismarck to enable him 
to fight it with success? But until he has found 
such a minister, any predictions as to what “Ger- 
many” is doing or may do in the Concert of Europe 
must be accepted with considerable reserve. 








THE PARISIAN HORROR. 


-—-- ee —-— 


HERE are some tragedies which go beyond the 
reach of words and strike even the most 
hardened observer dumb. Of this character is the 
calamity which overtook the gay world of Paris on 
Tuesday afternoon last. Everybody can picture more 
or less completely the accessories of the scene itself— 
the brilliant crowd of fashionable wome: and children 
gathered together to enjoy an afterno n’s amuse- 
ment which was to be none the less enjoyable because 
a great work of charity was to be helped by it; the 
absolute unconsciousness of possible peril which pre- 
vailed everywhere; the laughter, the light talk, the 
meeting of friends, the bustle and the brightness of 
a spectacle such as only Paris can present in its per- 
fection. But only the greatest of artists could 
attempt to depict the sudden transformation of the 
scene—the first faint cry of affright, and the 
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sudden conversion of the light-hearted crowd 
into a mob of terror - stricken human beings, 
fighting for dear life with the savage energy with 
which even the most perfect specimens of human 
civilisation are suddenly endowed when existence 
itself is at stake, and death suddenly presents itself 
in its most terrific aspect. That spring afternoon 
has made an indelible mark upon the calendar of 
the city which has witnessed in the past so many 
epoch-making tragedies. Not one of those tragedies, 
not even the grisly horrors of the Terror or the 
Commune, can surpass in dramatic intensity this 
scene of last Tuesday, the result of the simplest 
“accident,” by which a brilliant festival was in a 
moment converted into a very Calvary of woe and 
anguish. An event such as this touches deeper 
chords in the hearts of men and women than can be 
reached even by the ghastly story of a battlefield. 
And, happily, some of these at least vibrate under 
the purest emotions known to the human breast. 
Throughout the civilised world the sympathy 
with those who perished and those who mourn 
the victims of that one slight misadventure is 
profound and universal. Everybody is affected by 
the thought of how these hundreds of women and 
children were called upon to pass through an ordeal 
the full significance of which the imagination is 
powerless to grasp. The sufferers belonged almost 
exclusively to the aristocracy of France. One of 
them wasa member of that ruling caste which 
stands apart from the ordinary vicissitudes of the 
common multitude—though it has its own vicissi- 
tudes and trials toendure. Many of them, if not 
born in the purple, seemed to belong to a class 
which is set far apart from those rough experiences 
of life for which ordinary men and women must at 
all times be prepared. But there is not a cottage in 
France, or, we think we may say, in Europe, where 
the horror of their fate has not been felt as a 
personal grief. Great is the levelling power of 
suffering. Princesses and duchesses have for once 
been mourned with genuine sorrow by peasants, and 
the solidarity of our race has once more been 
attested. 

To the minds of most people in this country we 
believe that the first thought which occurred, when 
the first overwhelming shock of horror had passed, 
was one of profound sympathy not merely with the 
actual sufferers, but with the nation of which they 
formed a part. All political jealousies, and all the 
miserable faction-mongering of Chauvinist news- 
papers on both sides of the Channel, passed out of 
sight in a moment, and there was only left that 
strong feeling of human brotherhood which, though 
it may often lie dormant, is happily always present 
wherever men and women live upon this earth of 
ours. What matters the grumbling of diplomatists, 
or the invective of political orators, in presence of 
this ghastly tragedy of which we might just as 
easily have been the victims as the Parisians? Here 
comes one of the great realities of life, stalking with 
grisly mien into our presence ; and in a moment the 
animosities of the newspapers are forgotten, the 
hateful bickerings of the politicians are silenced, 
and there only remains the fact that we find our- 
selves face to face with an awful spectacle of human 
agony which awakens the pity and the sympathy of 
everybody. Differences of language, of creed, of 
nationality, of policy, are buried in a moment clean 
out of sight, and we long to grasp the hands of our 
brothers and sisters in affliction, if only to let them 
know that they are not left to themselves in their 
suffering. Here surely is a lesson for the wise 
politicians whose chief delight it seems to be to 
emphasise the points of difference between neighbour- 
ing nations, and to bring into needless prominence 











the latent antagonisms of rival races. Curiously 
enough it was almost at the very moment when the 
English Ambassador in Paris had been returning. 
the thanks of the people of this country for the true- 
hearted sympathy which had been shown by French 
men and French women with the victims of the great 
disaster of the Drummond Castle that this unspeak- 
able sorrow fell upon France itself. It is now our 
turn to show that we are, after all, bound by the 
electric chord of sympathy with our fellow-creatures 
on the other side of the Channel, There is no need 
for noisy or theatrical demonstrations of our feel- 
ing. Manifestations of this kind would only 
vulgarise an episode which ought to be productive 
of lasting good to both peoples. If only we could 
grasp the fact that human nature is very much the 
same in all countries, and under all skies, we 
should have gone far towards ending that miserable 
strife of contending nationalities which has been 
the great standing scourge of the human race. As 
a rule it is not the peoples who make war upon one, 
another. Wars are made by statesmen, or by those 
who pose as such in the eyes of the world. But 
even the common people, healthy as their natural 
instincts are, too often allow themselves to be 
blinded by ignorance and by the prejudice which 
ignorance begets. It is when an incident like that 
of last Tuesday happens that in a moment, and 
possibly for a moment only, the barriers of race and 
of racial prejudice are broken down, and the nations 
grasp hands under an impulse of irresistible sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling. May we not hope that 
this ghastly tragedy in Paris, and the unmistakable 
demonstration of affectionate concern which it has 
caused on our side of the Channel, may do some- 
thing to neutralise the errors of journalists and 
statesmen, and to knit in bonds of friendship and 
mutual goodwill two races who have so much in 
common and so little that ought really to divide 
them ? 








INSURANCE. 
cmntignens 

N estimating the comparative advantages offered 
by life assurance companies, the question of 
bonus is naturally one of particular weight; in- 
deed, it threatens to become the paramount con- 
sideration at the present time, when the great 
majority of our offices offer a practically equal 
security, and increasing competition makes some 
other tangible standard of comparison indis- 
pensable. For similar reasons the method 
adopted by an office in distributing its profits 
among participating members is an important con- 
sideration both from the intending insurer's point of 
view and, generally, as an illustration of the variety 
and usefulness of insurance. Broadly speaking, the 
systems now in vogue of allotting bonus are two: 
the first that by which the policy-holder accepts 
a self-imposed tax in the shape of a fixed 
contribution, leaving the share’ of profits 
accruing to his policy to swell the provision made 
for his family ; the second that by which the sum 
originally assured remains unaffected while the 
burden of the insurer is mitigated during his 
lifetime by the gradual diminution or—if he lives 
long enough—the eventual extinction of the premium 
payable to the company. To decide between the 
merits of these systems is not easy, and the wide- 
spread favour gained by both methods among the 
insuring public is evidence that it must be to a great 
extent a matter of personal predilection. A large 


number of offices, of course, provide for both 
schemes, leaving the insured to exercise the power 
of option, but experience tends to show, in regard to 
the reduced premium system, that the companies 
which have made this their fixed method of bonus 
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distribution are able to show the best results in the 
past and to offer new members the most attractive 
estimates for the future. 

One of the best offices typifying this latter 
system of with-profit assurance is the London Life 
Association, a “mutual” institution of the first 
rank which has been reducing and extinguishing 
the premiums of its members, accumulating funds, 
paying claims, and growing in reputation and 
popularity since the year of grace 1806. In many 
respects the London Life presents a record quite 
out of the common. Not altogether solitary, but 
one of a small exclusive minority, it disdains the 
harmless (often) necessary agent, stiffens its back 
at the mention of commission, and is well content 
to transact an annual new business of less than 
£400,000—obtaining it, be it noted, at a cost of only 
4 or 5 per cent. of the premium income. Economy 
so marked as this must, ipso facto, indicate some 
quiescence in current trading. Yet, with this un- 
pretentious turnover of business, this deliberate 
limitation of its opportunities of expansion, the 
Association has thrived and prospered in a manner 
as remarkable as it has been legitimate. From 
the report for 1896, recently issued, ample evi- 
dence may be taken of the unarrested progress of 
the Association. The accumulated fund was raised 
to £1,337,000, and the premium income to £352,000, 
each item indicating a comfortable advance on the 
figures of the previous year. Then the mortality 
was again highly favourable (as, indeed, it mostly is 
on business obtained without the aid of paid solicit- 
ation), the total sum disbursed by the Associa- 
tion in claims being £80,000 less than the amount 
provided for by the tables of mortality used. 
Further, the rate of reductions on premiums was 
easily maintained ; in fact, the directors could have 
declared an increase in this respect had they 
thought it advisable. Following, however, a wise 
line of action in which several carefully managed 
offices have recently led the way, they elected to use 
the portion of the reserve available—a sum of 
£36,572—for the purpose of reducing the rate of 
interest used in the valuation of liabilities in one of 
the older “ series" of risks, the effect being that the 
average rate for all policies is now practically 3} per 
cent. only. All this is very satisfactory, and the 
grumbler at the annual meeting who complained 
of the “stagnancy” of the business will have few 
sympathisers. His objection is, in fact, completely 
answered by the splendid profit the Association has 
been able to earn on its comparatively small turn- 
over. The surpluses disclosed by the last three 
valuations have all been well over half a million, and 
the distribution of these among the policy-holders 
(in the various series according to duration) have 
brought out such favourable results that in the 
oldest class of policies the directors have often found 
themselves declaring a reduction of more than cent. 
per cent., thereby confronting themselves with the 
problem of reducing a premium to less than nothing! 
In such cases, it may be mentioned, it has been 
arranged that the excess shall be added to the sum 
assured and accumulated at compound interest. 

As to the position of new insurers, we take a couple 
of examples at random from one of the printed 
advertisements of the London Life. An entrant 
at age 30 pays for a £1,000 policy a premium of 
£30 3s. id. during the first- seven years; the esti- 
mated premium on the eighth year is £13 Ils, 8d. 
At age 40 the contract premium is £39 8s. 4d., and 
this is reducible after seven years to £17 15s. Bear- 
ing in mind that the assured have the prospect 
of still further gradual diminutions, these specimens 
are significant enough, and may well be left to speak 
for themselves. Another opportunity of cheapening 
the initial cost of insurance is provided by the 
Society's offer to accept a moiety only of the first 
seven premiums as they fall due, the balance re- 
maining a first charge on the policy at 4 per cent. 
—a scheme which should be a particular con- 
venience to young insurers expectant of progressive 





incomes. In the advertisement referred to above 
the Association sums up its system and advantages 
in the bold phrase: “ A maximum of assurance at 
a minimum of cost.” This is going straight to the 
stars; but we are bound to say the record of the 
London Life in the past and its prospects for the 
future are some justification for that self-praise 
which is never denied to the great. 


FINANCE, 


—> 


HE City is still hopeful that all political diffi- 
culties will be amicably arranged, but the 
public very wisely continues to hold aloof from 
markets, and business of every kind is very quiet. 
The delay of the Powers to intervene in Greece, 
the terrible fire in Paris, the uncertainty in 
South Africa, have all helped to add to the 
hesitation to enter upon new business. The 
changes made in the Tariff Bill by the Senate 
Committee make it probable that the discussion 
of the Bill will be very prolonged, and it is not 
at all unlikely that the Bill may ultimately fail. 
It seems clear that the trading classes will not 
venture upon any business likely to last for any 
length of time while they cannot foresee what the 
Tariff regulations will become. The American 
market naturally, therefore, is depressed. For a 
long time investors have held aloof. Lately, how- 
ever, a few bold speculators have been inclined to 
buy upon a small scale, but even they now perceive 
that dealing is toodangerous. In the South American 
department there is not much going on. In the 
beginning of the week, it is true, there was a marked 
rise in Uruguayan bonds on rumours that an 
arrangement had’ been come to between the two 
great parties of the Republic, and that peace would 
be restored. Since then, however, other reports 
have arrived to the effect that Col. Lamas has won 
another great victory over the Government troops. 
The South African department is neglected; and so, 
to a considerable extent, is the West Australian, 
because it is feared that many of the West Austra- 
lian companies have not enough of capital to carry 
on their operations, although everybody is now 
convinced that there really is a rich gold field. 
Inter-Bourse securities have been well supported 
by the Continental Bourses, and Home Railway 
Stocks at home have been the only really active 
securities. 

The Money Market is exceedingly quiet, and rates 
are tending downwards, owing chiefly to the repay- 
ments by the Exchequer of Treasury Bills which 
have just fallen due. Some impression, too, has been 
caused by the smaller demand for gold for the 
Continent, and still more by the gold shipments 
from New York. For a couple of months past there 
has been a very active demand for gold in London 
for Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Japan, while there 
has been a smaller demand for France and Germany. 
The Japanese demand results from the decision of 
the Japanese Government to substitute a gold 
standard and gold currency for the silver standard 
and silver currency now existing. Many people 
think, however, that the real object of the 
Japanese Government is to accumulate a large war 
chest. The Austro- Hungarian demand is also 
stated to be for the completion of the reform 
of the currency, but in the present political 
condition of Europe it is hardly’ credible 
that Austria-Hungary will venture upon a real 
resumption of specie payments. For Russia the 
demand is purely military. Russia already holds 
nearly 130,000,000 sterling, which is far more than 
is necessary for the resumption of specie payments if 
that was all the Government contemplated. The 
French and German demands are owing to the very 
natural desire of bankers to strengthen themselves in 
the present condition of South-Eastern Europe. The 
natural tendency of all these movements would be 
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to send up rates in London, but since considerable 
gold shipments have begun from New York the 
opinion is spreading here that the Continental 
demand, at all events, will be fully satisfied in future 
by New York. 

The Silver Market is weak, and the India Council 
has practically this week been unable to dispose of its 
drafts. It offered for tender on Wednesday 35 
lacs, and sold altogether less than 2) lacs at 
is, 2fd. per rupee, Obviously the Council is not very 
anxicus to sell, elsa it would not hold out for a price 
which the market is unwilling to give. On the other 
hand, it would seem that the exchange banks are not 
very eager to buy, since their whole demand on 
Wednesday was only 2) lacs. 

The Leeds Corporation announced on Wednesday 
morning the issue of half a million 2} per cent. stock, 
at the minimum price of 96, to pay off loans bearing 
a higher rate of interest, and to obtain funds for 
carrying out works authorised by the Local Acts. 
A sinking fund is established for redeeming the 
stock in thirty years. The Corporation is acting 
very wisely in taking advantage of the present 
extraordinary cheapness of money to reduce the 
burden of its debt. 

Messrs. Seligman Brothers invite subscriptions for 
,000,000 dollars (£600,000) first mortgage 4} per 
cent. gold bonds of the St. Louis Terminal Cupples 
Station and Property Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
United States. The issue price is 102}, and the 
bonds are repayable in 1917 at par in New York, 
but the Company reserves the right to pay off in 
1902 at 1045 in London. 

Millars’ Karri and Jarrah Forests (Limited) has a 
capital of £350,000 in 100,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference and 250,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
It is formed to purchase the freehold forests, assets, 
timber, licences, railways, etc., held by Messrs. C. 
and E. Millar at the Denmark Hills, Torbay, Albany, 
and elsewhere in Western Australia, and in London. 
The purchase price is £250,000. It seems a business 
better suited for capitalists who know the country 
than for the ordinary small investor. 

Folies-Bergére and Scala (Limited) has a capital 
of £215,000, and is formed to acquire the Folies- 
Bergere Theatre of Varieties, Paris, and the Scala 
Theatre of Varieties, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 
The purchase price is £205,000, leaving £10,000 as 
working capital. One is naturally tempted to ask 
why French investors allow such businesses to 
go to English companies if the purchase price is 
reasonable, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


eae 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


.A TURDA Y.—AlIl yesterday the politicians were 
talking of Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary 
outburst in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night. Those who witnessed it concur in declaring 
that they never before saw such an exhibition of 
unmistakable rage in Parliament. If mere looks 
could have killed Sir William Harcourt, he would 
have been slain outright when Mr. Chamberlain, 
springing to his feet with white face, compressed 
lips and glittering eye, turned his gaze full upon his 
assailant. Even the colourless report of what he 
said conveys some idea of the heat and passion with 
which he spoke, but only those who heard him can 
realise the anger that was burning in his heart. 
When he sat down it was a relief to everybody, for 
nobody could say to what painful and discreditable 
extreme he might not be carried by his fury. The 
interposition of Mr. Balfour in the debate at a later 
point is generally regarded as a snub for the Secretary 
for the Colonies. As I said yesterday, there are 
many rumours as to divisions in the Cabinet on this 
question of South Africa. 
The proceedings in the South Africa Committee 
passed off without anything in the nature of a scene; 








but Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the witness’s 
chair excited great interest among those present. 
It was very clear and feasible, and it ought to do 
something to put an end to the sinister rumours 
which have been in circulation ever since the Raid 
took place. The question which now seems to engage 
attention is as to the telegrams that passed between 
this country and South Africa before the Raid took 
place. I believe there is now no doubt that these 
telegrams will in due time be produced. 

Sunday.—The mobbing of the Crown Princess in 
the streets of Athens, and the malignant insinuations 
against the Crown Prince which were heard in the 
Chamber yesterday, afford fresh proof of the 
demoralisation that hasovertaken the unhappy Greeks. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with them; it is 
equally impossible not to deplore the fact that they 
should have proved so hopelessly unequal to the task 
they took upon themselves. The rumour that Lord 
Salisbury has proposed a Conference on the Greek 
Question is generally believed to be true, and the 
idea is certainly welcome. A European Conference 
is not, of course, conducted in the presence of re- 
porters, but it is an open and manifest body com- 
pared with the mysterious and impalpable entity 
called the Concert of Europe. We shall, at least, 
know where we are if the representatives of the 
Great Powers are brought face to face round a table 
at the Quai d'Orsai. That something must be done, 
and done quickly to put an end to the situation in 
the East, is now admitted even by the “ forwards” 
who have so large a responsibility for what has 
happened. 

When I repeated in this diary last Thursday the 
last words addressed to me by Mr. Fairfield at San 
Remo, I knew nothing of what was to happen in the 
South Africa Committee on the following day, after 
the last issue of THE SPEAKER had gone to press, 
What did happen then, of course, gave to Fairfield’s 
statement additional interest, and I see that it has 
attracted a considerable amount of attention. 
Moreover, the question of Mr. Caamberlain’s alleged 
complicity in the Raid has now been openly dis- 
cussed by no less a person than Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. In these circumstances, I think it only fair 
to the Secretary for the Colonies that I should say 
that when Mr. Fairfield had made the emphatic 
declaration of his own innocence as regarded the 
Raid, which I repeated last week, he added a dis- 
tinct statement to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain 
was equally innocent, and that so far as he knew the 
worst that could be alleged against him was that he 
might, when talking informally “ over a cigar,” have 
used words which were capable of a construction 
that he never meant to give them, but which from 
his own point of view, and in his own intention, were 
absolutely harmless. 

With the Royal Academy banquet yesterday 
the curtain has been rung up on another London 
season—a season which promises to be one of 
exceptional interest and brilliancy. The falling-off 
in the prices of seats to witness the Jubilee pro- 
cession by no means indicates any diminution in 
the interest which is universally taken in that 
historic event. It is simply intended as a protest 
against the avarice which has prompted so much of 
the recent speculation in seats. Nobody will regret 
if the persons who sought to trade on the loyal 
enthusiasm of the nation are hard hit by the result 
of their speculations. It is only necessary, however, 
to be a member of a club committee in order to know 
how extraordinary is still the anxiety to obtain 
places on the route of the procession whenever those 
places are to be secured at a not exorbitant price. 

Monday.—The news this morning from Greece 
is simply disastrous. That the army entrusted with 
operations in Epirus should have fallen victim toa 
panic like that at Larissa is inexplicable. : But the 
fact remains; and it is now clear that nothing short 
of a miracle can restore the broken military prestige 
of the Greeks. Nor does their political situation 
seem more favourable. It is only too clear that the 
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demagogues are working up the public feeling of 
Athens against the King and Royal Family. The 
Dowager Empress of Russia must have some qualms 
of conscience when she sees how Russian policy has 
weighed upon her nearest and dearest relatives. As 
for the diplomatic situation, the rejection of Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal of a compromise shows that 
the European Concert is still anything but agreed 
as to its action. That there ought to be im- 
mediate intervention, in order to put an end 
not only to further bloodshed, but to the risk 
of fresh complications, is an opinion universally 
held in Great Britain, France, and Italy. But, un- 
luckily, the people who speak for the Greeks in this 
country seem to resent any immediate interference 
in the quarrel by the Great Powers. They still wish 
the Greeks to have an opportunity of indicating 
their military strength. The Powers are consequently 
helpless, and must look on for a little time longer 
whilst the work of destruction proceeds. 

Tuesday.—The Employers’ Liability Bill intro- 
duced last night has by no means satisfied the 
Opposition as a whole, though, curiously enough, it 
has been received with considerable favour by the 
Daily Chronicle. The measure is not one over which 
anybody is likely to wax enthusiastic, and, consider- 
ing the languid state of the House of Commons 
and the discredit in which Ministers have managed 
to involve themselves, it is quite possible that 
it will meet with an untimely end. The general 
feeling among members of the House of Commons 
is that the session is now virtually over. Practically 
no work will be done in Parliament next month; 
and when July comes in, as everybody knows, the 
House has quite enough to occupy it with the 
routine business of the year. 

It was noticed at the Royal Academy on Satur- 
day that Lord Salisbury’s speech was delivered in a 
halting, hesitating manner not usual with him, and 
I regret to say that the conclusion drawn by many 
present was that the Prime Minister's health is by 
no means fully restored. Moreover, I am sorry to 
say that he is kept in much anxiety by the state of 
Lady Salisbury’s health, which has been anything 
but satisfactory for some time past. Everyone will 
hope that both his anxieties on this point and his 
own physical weakness will quickly be removed. 
Sir William Harcourt’s indisposition, which confined 
him to bed yesterday, was nothing more serious than 
a recurrence of that most troublesome of all com- 
plaints, the influenza. Happily, there is every reason 
to believe that he will be all right again in a day 
or two. 

The Greek news is no better, despite the measure 
of success obtained over the Turks at Velestino. So 
far as can be seen, it seems probable that Edhem 
Pasha has by this time brought matters to an issue 
between himself and the army of the Crown Prince, 
and it is to be feared that there can be but little 
doubt as to the result. The revolutionary move- 
ment in Athens is very serious, and the King and 
his sons are now meeting with scurvy treatment 
from those who applauded them most enthusi- 
astically a few weeks ago. Altogether the situation 
is one that must depress intensely every true friend 
of Greece and every enemy of the Sultan; and one 
is not surprised to read the admission by the Athens 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle that the war 
ought to cease at once if irreparable damage is not 
to be done to the Greeks, 

Wednesday.— Another count-out last night! On 
this occasion the House of Commons could not sit even 
through the afternoon. So the Speaker and every- 
body else got a holiday by five o'clock. People are 
asking what it means. They will have to ask many 
times before they get a satisfactory answer; but 
there is one ugly word that is occasionally being 
used by the more clear-sighted men of both parties 
when they are discussing the political situation, and 
that is the word “ Demoralisation.” Certainly if the 
House of Commons were not to a great extent 
demoralised it would be impossible for such a 








farce as that which we are now witnessing to be 
played. 

The absence of the leaders of both parties from 
the House yesterday had doubtless something to do 
with the air of lassitude that hung over the as- 
sembly. Sir William Harcourt is convalescent, and 
may be in his place to-day; but Mr. Balfour has 
had a sharp attack of illness, and will probably 
be confined to his house for some days to 
come. Nothing is known of the line that will be 
adopted on the Opposition benches on Friday when 
the Foreign Office vote comes up for consideration. 
One eminent Radical with whom I was discussing 
the question yesterday remarked, “ We shall prob- 
ably talk all round the subject,” and this is by no 
means the most unlikely solution. 

The Parisian accident has for the moment put 
the horrors in the Kast out of our minds. The well- 
known names that are to be found in the list of the 
dead bring the terrible nature of the catastrophe 
home to everybody. It is long since anything of 
this kind has affected the public so deeply. In the 
meantime, as though to increase our gloom, we have 
the news from Athens that the Greek Government 
means to go on with the war. If going on meant an 
ultimate victory for Greece, everybody would say 
“Amen” to this declaration. But, alas! it only 
means that the Sultan’s power will be consolidated 
still more fully, and the area desolated by his 
tyranny extended even on the Continent of Europe. 
The “Concert” is still engaged in consultation, and 
the justification of its policy is still as far off as it 
ever was. 

Thursday.—There is, after all, a hitch with 
regard to the production of the telegrams before 
the South Africa Committee. The Cable Company 
now professes that it is powerless to produce them 
without the consent of the senders and receivers. I 
cannot believe, however, that Parliament will allow 
itself to be baulked in this fashion. At any rate, if 
it does so, we shall have proof positive of the fact 
that there is no real desire to probe the story of the 
Raid to the bottom. There are some persons who 
have suspected this to be the case from the first ; 
but, for the honour of Parliament, it is to be hoped 
that their suspicions may be refuted. 

It would seem as though to-morrow’'s debate on 
Foreign Affairs would be left to the members who 
sit below the Gangway. At present it is highly 
probable that neither Sir William Harcourt nor Mr. 
Morley will be able to take part in the discussion. 
Sir William, I am sorry to say, has falsified the 
hopes of his friends by making a much slower 
recovery from his indisposition than was expected. 
Influenza is the most weakening of all maladies, and 
though there is nothing serious in Sir William's con- 
dition, he is undoubtedly quite unfit to return to his 
Parliamentary duties for some days to come. Mr. 
Balfour is almost in similar case. His attack is not 
so serious as it was first supposed to be, but it has, 
for the moment, laid him on the shelf. It looks, 
therefore, as though the attack upon the Ministry 
to-morrow night would be left to the younger men 
of the advanced party. If, as is announced, Mr, 
Robson leads off, we shall be certain to have a very 
spirited and clever opening speech. 

Friday.—Lord Salisbury’s speech yesterday was 
a most unhappy performance. His personal friends 
declare that he is deeply distressed at the ruin 
which has fallen upon Greece, and even more dis- 
tressed at the way in which the Sultan has 
profited by the blunders of the European Powers 
and English parties. But certainly his speech would 
give any ordinary reader a very different impres- 
sion. To describe this country as being divided 
into two camps, one strongly in sympathy with 
the Greeks and the other as strongly in sympathy 
with the Turks, is a reckless inaccuracy. The pro- 
Turkish party here is limited to persons of the 
stamp of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett; and those of 
us who have protested most strongly against the 
mischievous line taken by certain English Radicals 
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have had just as deep a sympathy with the Greek 
cause and Greek aspirations as the hundred M.P.’s 
who signed the telegram of last March. Nor was 
Lord Salisbury’s reference to the “integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” satisfactory to those Liberals 
who have defended it as a diplomatic formula. But 
Lord Salisbury’s acts may prove better than his words. 








FANTI CUSTOMARY LAW. 





-¢ the world over British Courts are trying 
LX remarkable experiments in the administration 
of justice to semi-civilised and uncivilised peoples. 
One of the most interesting of these experiments 
has recently been described and illustrated by a 
West African barrister of Lincoln's Inn.* The Gold 
Coast Colony shades gradually into the Gold Coast 
Protectorate. It is difficult to say precisely where 
territorial sovereignty ends and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction begins, or how far the jurisdiction 
extends. In most protectorates of this kind British 
Courts leave the natives of the country to settle 
their own disputes after their own fashion, subject 
to due regard for decency and order, and confine 
their action to matters which concern foreigners. 
But in the Gold Coast Protectorate a somewhat 
different course appears to have been adopted. 
Before 1876 the native chiefs of the protected 
territories appear to have been assisted by an 
English assessor in the decision of questions which 
fell within their cognisance. But by the Supreme 
Court Ordinance of 1876 the jurisdiction of this 
assessor was transferred to the Supreme Court of 
the colony, and express directions were laid down 
as to the observance by the Supreme Court of 
native laws and customs in cases to which they 
were applicable. Nothing in the Ordinance, it is 
declared, is to deprive the Supreme Court of 
the right to observe and enforce the observance, 
or to deprive any person of the benefit, of any law 
or custom existing in the colony and territories 
subject to its jurisdiction, such law or custom not 
being repugnant to natural justice, equity, and good 
conscience, nor incompatible directly with enact- 
ments of the Colonial Legislature. These laws and 
customs are to be deemed applicable in causes and 
matters where the parties are natives of the colony 
or territories, and particularly in causes and matters 
relating to marriage and to the tenure and transfer 
of real and personal property, and to inheritance 
and testamentary dispositions, and also in causes and 
matters between natives and Europeans where it 
may appear to the Court that substantial in- 
justice would be done to either party by a strict 
adherence to the rules of English law. In proceed- 
ings in which matters of native law or custom may 
be material to the issue, the Court is empowered to 
call in one or more native chiefs or other specially 
qualified persons to act as referees, and the affirma- 
tion by the referees of a native law or custom is to 
be sufficient evidence thereof. 

In the exercise of this jurisdiction the English 
judges of the Supreme Court on the Gold Coast have 
been called on to administer, to the best of their 
ability, Fanti laws and customs as tempered “by 
natural justice, equity, and good conscience,” and thus 
have been enabled, incidentally, to throw some curious 
side lights on the ways and usages of the Fanti 
tribes. Mr. Sarbah is a member of the Bar of the 
Western Province of the Supreme Court, and 
appears to have been the first native of the Gold 
Coast who was called to the English Bar. He 
has been engaged as an advocate in many of the 
native cases coming before the Court, and has use- 
fully employed his vacation in England by writing 
an account of the Fanti Customary Laws, with 
illustrative cases. Mr. Sarbah, who indites his book 
from the library of Lincoln's Inn, has made himself 





*** Fanti Customary Law,’’ By John Mensah Sarbah, London: 
Clowes & Sons. 








acquainted not only with the principles of English 
law, but with the works of Sir Henry Maine and 
other jurists, and with some of the characteristic 
features of Indian law, such as the joint family, and 
the succession through females which prevails in 
Malabar. It may be that he has read more into 
the meagre and shifting customs which he has 
essayed to describe than they actually contain, that 
he has given them colour derived from kindred 
institutions elsewhere, and that he has ascribed to 
them more consistency and stability than are to be 
found in a very rudimentary stage of jurisprudence. 
It is not easy to translate African customs into the 
technical terminology of English law; and when we 
are told that the ordinary tenures of land on the 
Gold Coast are freehold, and the derivative tenures 
leasehold, we feel the same kind of doubt about the 
meaning of the original as when the scribe of an 
Anglo-Saxon charter discourses about dominium and 
tributum. But we can check our author's state- 
ments by the decisions which he reports, and at all 
events they carry more weight with them than the 
casual statements of a missionary or a tourist. 

The main features are much what we should 
expect to find. We learn that the Fantis are 
divided into twelve tribes or clans, distinguished by 
“ Totem ” names, such as the “ tiger” or the “ dog,” 
but that this division is rather ideal than real, that 
its principal clans are sometimes divided into three 
classes, and that some would substitute seven for 
twelve as their total number. 

But the most important unit of society is, of 
course, the family. A Fanti family consists of all 
the persons lineally descended through females from 
a common ancestress, provided that neither they nor 
those through whom they claim had severed their 
connection with the common root by “cutting ekar,” 
adoption, partition, or “commendation.” When a 
man desires to disown a blood relative, he brings 
him before the elders of his town or village, and in 
their presence, as well as in the presence of the 
other members of his family, an “ekar’”’ is cut in 
twain, and saying clearly “ We are now divided,” he 
takes one half and the disowned the other half. 
The author forgets to tell us what an “ekar” is. 
*“ Commendation” is, of course, the familiar process 
by which a person in need of assistance attaches 
himself to a stronger family or lord. The ordinary 
incidents of a family are a common “ penin” or head, 
common liability to pay debts, common funeral rites, 
a common residence, and a common burial place. 
The “penin” or “agya” (elder or father) is, pre- 
sumably, but not necessarily, the senior male member 
of the family in the line of descent. Fitness, or 
nomination by the predecessor, or selection by the 
family, may displace seniority. We recognise in 
this and the other “incidents” the familiar charac- 
teristics of the joint family in India and elsewhere. 

Marriage appears to be a form of purchase from 
the wife's family. 


“ When a man intends to have a certain woman for his wife, 
he applies to her family, asks her to be given in marriage by 
taking to the family, according to his means, two flasks of rum, 
or two ‘ackies’ of gold dust (about nine shillings), or five or 
six ackies, according to his means. Upon this, if the family 
approve, they agree to give him the woman. This request and 
consent with the first present alone constitute a valid marriage.” 


The bridegroom's “consideration” (in the legal sense) 
for his bride very commonly takes the form of rum; 
but Mr. Sarbah indignantly protests against the 
view that rum, “ the curse of West Africa,” is essential 
in contracting a Fanti marriage, and maintains that 
“the term ‘ head-rum,’ so often used in the case of 
marriage, is an instance of erroneous and deplorable 
interpretation of Fanti into English.” Marriage, as 
he observes, was surely not unknown before rum 
was introduced by the slave-traders. “ The beverages 
made from maize, and extracted from the date and 
palm-trees, were common, but instead of nuptial 
wine an ignorant clerk said ‘head rum.’” Nuptial 
wine certainly sounds better. It is hardly necessary 
to add that polygamy is recognised. 
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The proprietary rights of the family are described 
as resembling those of the Hindu joint family, subject 
to one remarkable difference. As in India, there is no 
such thing as succession, in the English sense, to the 
ancestral property of the family. The whole family 
constitutes a sort of corporation, some of the members 
being coparceners—i.e. persons entitled to a portion 
of the property on partition— whilst others are 
dependents and are entitled to reside in the dwelling- 
house for life, just as sons and daughters, “ subject 
to good conduct and not disputing right of the 
family.’ The head of the family may, however, 
have property which is not ancestral, but self- 
acquired. The owner of such property has, in theory 
at least, the power of directing how it is to go on 
his death ; but in the absence of such directions the 
property goes in accordance with a special rule of 
succession, the characteristic feature of which is 
that the deceased owner is not succeeded by his 
sons, they being outside the line of inheritance, 
but by his mother, and her issue according to 
seniority. In other words, relationship is reckoned 
through the mother, and not through the father—a 
sure sign of a very rudimentary family system, and of 
a social stage lying beneath, and possibly preceding, 
the agnatic family of Roman and Hindu law. Mr. 
Sarbah gives us elaborate rules and tables illustrat- 
ing the mode in which this system of succession is 
supposed to work out. We say supposed, for there 
may be room for doubt as to how far these rules are 
strictly observed. On the death of either the man 
or the wife, we are informed in a passage which is 
quoted more than once, “the respective relations 
come and sweep away all, not leaving the widow or 
widower the least part thereof, though they are 
equally obliged to help to pay the funeral charges.” 
In the course of such a general scramble rules of 
succession are apt to go to the wall. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE MEMORIES OF PHARSALIA, 
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I OWEVER much scientific historians may scoff 

at the method of history which represents it 
as little else than a barren chronicle of battles and of 
kings, there is a charm which few people can resist 
about the countries which have formed for ages the 
battle-grounds of the nations of the world. In this 
respect three districts of Europe stand out fatally 
conspicuous—the plains of Lombardy, the little 
kingdoms which our fathers called the Netherlands, 
and the theatre of the war in Greece to-day. It is, 
no doubt, true that the Greek army has been severely 
beaten and disorganised, that all but its last line of 
defence is lost to it,and that its former headquarters in 
Thessaly are in the enemy's hands. It is to be hoped 
devoutly that the worst fighting of the campaign is 
over, and that before any further serious action can 
be taken, the tardy and ineffectual Concert may 
yet make some effort to suspend the war. But 
so far as natural defences go (we say nothing 
now of political and other considerations) the 
Greeks have as yet lost little but an advanced line 
which they could hardly have expected to main- 
tain. The chief feature from a military point of 
view of the Greco-Turkish frontier, as defined in 
1881, is that, owing to its configuration, it is very 
advantageous for a Turkish advance and very difli- 
cult for the Greeks todefend. It is at one point only 
twelve miles distant from Larissa, to which it offers 
six competing routes. It opens on a plain protected 
only by the weak fortifications of that town, and 
those fortifications are scarcely capable of defence at 
all. Serious to the Greeks as the loss of the Thessalian 
plains must be, the difficulties of the invaders have 
only begun when those plains are conquered. The 
real defences of the country lie in the mountains 
to the south of Thessaly, in the wild land which is 








the cradle of the race. The road by Thermopylz is 
no longer “ steep and inaccessible” as when Herodotus 
described it and Leonidas held it against the Persian 
host; but from Pharsalia (Phersala) to Athens there 
still stretch a hundred and eighty miles of rugged 
hills, which a desperate people, trained to mountain 
warfare, could dispute against an army step by step. 
If the Greeks should determine to defend this ram- 
part, the triumph of the Turks is not assured as yet. 

Memories and myths of some three thousand 
years of fighting gather round the country where 
the Greek generals may endeavour to make a stand 
again. There, Thucydides tells us, was the first home 
of the Hellenic race. There, among the “ many- 
crested” hills, the Muses met at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, to predict the birth of Achilles 
and the fate of Troy. There, from the Pagaszan 
Gulf, now called the Gulf of Volo, the Argonauts set 
sail in fairy vessels, built from the trees upon the 
mountain-side. There, in times less difficult to verify, 
the host of Xerxes, advancing from Larissa, forced 
their passage southwards between the mountains 
and the sea. There every conqueror of Greece 
has lingered to prepare for victory, and many a 
would-be conqueror preparing for defeat. There, 
among innumerable battles of which the records 
are forgotten, were fought at least two memorable 
battles which the world remembers still. It was 
at Cynoscephalz, on the heights around Pharsalia, 
that Flaminius met the forces of the last Philip 
of Macedon, destroyed the Macedonian power, and 
made Roman influence supreme in Greece. It was 
on the plain below these heights that the two 
masters of the Roman world fought out their 
memorable conflict, that the supremacy of the old 
Roman Senate ended and the empire of the Czesars 
began. It was at Larissa that Pompey joined 
forces with Scipio, the lieutenant who was bring- 
ing to his assistance the legions of Asia and a 
host of barbarian allies. It was from Larissa 
that he at last moved south upon Pharsalia, in 
pursuit of the little veteran army which he justly 
feared. It was to the fertile plains of Thessaly 
that Crezar led his famished troops, already worsted 
at Dyrrhachium, to restore themselves before the 
final struggle with his rival. It was these fertile 
plains which furnished the sumptuous banquet 
which Cvesar’s victorious legionaries found set out 
in Pompey’s camp, to celebrate the victory which 
the opposing army won. The Greeks would do well 
to remember that the army which conquered at 
Pharsalia was outnumbered by the enemy by two 
or three to one, and was conspicuously weak in 
cavalry in a country where cavalry have every 
opportunity to excel. They would do better still 
to remember that discipline and generalship were 
the qualities which decided the issue of that famous 
fight. “My general,’ cried the centurion to Cesar, 
as he passed along the lines, “I will so bear myself 
to-day that, whether I survive or fall, you shall 
have cause to thank me.” 

The mountains of Greece have played a great part 
not only in the poetry and mythology of the 
country but in determining its destinies, its 
character, and its freedom. But even more important 
in Greek history has been the influence of the sea. 
“There arenone of the inhabitants,” Cicero reflects, 
“ whose territories do not touch the sea”’; and Strabo 
points the reflection by advising all students of the 
country “ to follow the nature of the ground, and to 
take counsel of the sea.” In determining the fate of 
Greece, sea-power hasalways been the strongest force, 
even beforethe wavering Delphicoraclestumbled upon 
that happy generality about “ wooden walls” which 
Themistocles turned to such admirable account. It 
was the Persian command of the sea which made the 
Persian invasion for a time so dangerous to Greece. 
It was the Persian fleet which provisioned the army 
of Xerxes. It was the loss of supremacy at sea 
which compelled the Great King to retreat. It was 
the command of the sea which enabled Philip of 
Macedon to set his foot upon the neck of Greece. It 
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was Pompey’s command of the sea which so seriously 
imperilled Czesar’s fortunes in the struggle of those 
two great chiefs for victory on Grecian soil, and 
which must have snatched the victory from his rival's 
hands had Pompey’s lieutenants only known how to 
use it. It was the command of the sea, and that 
alone, which rendered possible Greek independence. 
it is the possession of this power which gives Great 
Britain her strong claim to exercise a dominant voice 
in the settlement of Greek problems now. Even asit 
is, in the present war the Greek command of the 
sea has been a strong point in their favour. 
Had the Greek fleet been effectively equipped for 
offensive warfare and supported by an adequate 
supply of movable expeditionary troops,it might have 
rolled back the invaders. For want of such troops 
to support it, it has not perhaps effected very much. 
For want of this it has failed to cut the Salonika 
railway, or to seriously threaten Salonika itself. But 
it has imperilled the Turkish communications. It 
has destroyed Turkish stores and bombarded 
Turkish ports. It has prevented the  trans- 
port of Turkish troops by sea. And though 
largely ineffectual for offensive purposes, it might 
still be of great value for purposes of defence. 
It could convey troops in a few hours from Athens 
to the Maliac Gulf; it could support the retreating 
Greek forces, and, with proper transport arrange- 
ments, provision them from the sea. In the last 
resort it could convey the authorities in Athens out 
of the reach of an advancing foe. From this point 
of view there would be still a real possibility of hope 
for Greece. If a heroic stand be called for—but, as 
we write, there is some hope of a happier turn of events 
—there is probably no spot where it could be made 
with more advantage, or where memories more solemn 
and inspiring could be found to animate the national 
defence. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 





{EVENTY-TWO years have passed since the poet 

}) Campbell, in a letter to Lord Brougham, pro- 
jected the idea of a University for London; nearly 
sixty since the foundation of what was then known, 
and has since been proved, to be its inadequate 
realisation. Nine years have passed since the proof 
of that inadequacy caused the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Selborne ; 
eight years since the publication of this Report. 
It is five years since the appointment, and three 
years since the Report, of the second Royal Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Cowper, which first 
pointed out that the final settlement of the question 
was to be found only in the appointment of a 
Statutory Commission to carry out their proposals, 
and therein, among many valuable contributions to 
the subject, made that which was the most practi- 
cally important of all. ‘“ Why,’ we are compelled to 
ask, “do the recommendations of the late Commission, 
which were the result of a long and careful inquiry, 
which were received with almost universal applause, 
and which secured in general terms the adhesion of 
all the bodies interested, still remain a dead letter?” 
It is now two years since, in compliance with the 
request of a large and influential representative 
deputation, Lord Rosebery’s Government brought 
into the Upper House a Bill to give effect to those 
recommendations. After the change of Ministry an 
even larger and more influential deputation waited 
upon the Duke of Devonshire, with the result that 
his Grace introduced, and carried through the House 
of Lords, a Bill substantially the same as that of the 
Rosebery Government. But the Bill was allowed to 
founder in the Commons; and the watchers for the 
dawn of effective University reform have strained 
their eyes for its reappearance, but have as yet 
discovered no sign of returning light. Nor is this 
silence all that is ominous. Whether with or with- 
out the connivance of Government, rumours have 
been allowed to get abroad—nay, have been 





industriously circulated—that a patchwork scheme, 
foredoomed to failure, was to serve the purpose of 
enabling a powerful Ministry to evade the duty which 
it had, by its Bill of last session, pledged itself to 
perform. Under cover of these rumours a new 
charter was to be framed by irresponsible hands, 
in which all those who were concerned in the 
matter—and in particular the bodies named in the 
Cowper Report, and who had already accepted its 
recommendations—were, if possible, to be induced to 
concur by the assurance that Government declined 
the responsibility of legislation. 

In these circumstances it is important to observe 
what has been the conduct of those who were most 
immediately interested in the matter. Having at 
last come in sight of Cosmos, they declined to send 
themselves back to Chaos. Having already adhered 
to the conclusions of the Cowper Commission, they 
would not be inveigled into a new and hopeless 
attempt to arrange by negotiation and compromise 
what (as the Dake of Devonshire has pointed out) 
ought, in conformity with precedent, to be settled 
by legislative action. When, therefore, they learned 
the nature of the plot that was being hatched for 
the ruin of their just expectations, they answered 
the challenge by singly and collectively urging the 
Government to proceed with their Bill. 

It is especially important to notice the position 
taken by the Senate of the University itself. They 
are, individually, the persons who would be the most 
severely touched by a measure which would ter- 
minate their rule; and, as a body, they would 
naturally be the most conservative of a system 
which they have received, used, and in part created. 
They are the body solely in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the University, and therefore speak with 
the greatest weight of responsibility. They must, for 
the same reason, be the persons best acquainted 
with its merits, its defects, its difficulties, and its 
dangers, and the most anxious to preserve all that is 
good and useful in the present system. And, what 
is perhaps even more to the purpose, they are the 
centre round which the storm has raged ; they have 
been compelled, during the whole contest, to con- 
sider the various and conflicting aims and pre- 
tensions, and to estimate by practical experience 
what is likely to be effected by agreements. The 
Senate, then, by an almost unanimous vote, accepted 
in general terms the recommendation of the Cowper 
Commission; and, in face of the new proposals, 
have reaffirmed their opinion by an overwhelming 
majority, and have joined with the other bodies in 
urging the Government to take immediate steps for 
the constitution of a Statutory Commission. 

The Government has long since been in possession 
of all these evidences of the impossibility of shirk- 
ing theirduty. Yet Easteris past,and we have seen 
no sign of action. After the public utterances and 
acts of the Duke of Devonshire it is impossible to 
imagine that the blame of inaction can lie at his 
door. It would be absurd to suppose that a Govern- 
ment with a majority of 150 cannot do what they 
have already admitted ought to be done. It is 
difficult to think that they will not, unless influences 
are at work to which they cannot yield without 
discredit. 

There are, no doubt, those who would not be 
unwilling to see any occasion furnished, or any 
excuse caught at, which would postpone or, perhaps, 
avert a measure by which they conceive their personal 
consideration, or their partisan and selfish interests, to 
be offended, endangered, or not sufficiently favoured. 
There are, no doubt, also well-meaning and sanguine 
persons whose vanity is tickled with the thought 
that they can step in and solve a problem that has for 
many years baffled others, much better acquainted 
than themselves with the facts and more interested 
in the results. And there may be some who desire 
to warp the University to purposes which it is 
unfitted to discharge, and which should be dis- 
charged, as pointed out in the Cowper Report, and 
more fully worked out by the Commission on 
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Secondary Education, by a body constituted on a 
permanent basis, and charged with the Secondary 
Education of London. But it cannot be supposed 
that the Government is willing to lend itself to 
interested and selfish manceuvres, to personal self- 
esteem, or to visionary projects. 

What, then, are we to conclude? Are we to 
suppose that the Government do not understand 
that the higher education of the country is no less 
important to the national honour and welfare than 
the primary? Or, as they bave, in the latter, sub- 
mitted themselves to clerical guidance, are we to 
assume that they are waiting to know what 
laws may be imposed upon them from Canterbury 
in dealing with the former? Whatever view we 
take, if they still fail to use their great Parlia- 
mentary powers to carry out a work so long needed, 
so urgently demanded, so beneficial, yet now reduced 
by the proposals of the Cowper Commission to so 
simple an issue, it will be impossible to put any 
construction upon their inaction which will not 
reflect discredit upon their honesty, their capacity, 
or their power. 








“WORLDLY MOTHERS.” 


——_+92 — 


ADY DESART bas taken up her parable in the 
4 National Review on behalf of the “ worldly 

mothers,” who have been exposed of late to the 
familiar indictment of the “marriage market.” It is 
the oldest of old stories. Poet and moralist, Tenny- 
sonand Thackeray, have inveighed against the custom 
which yokes Cupid to the cash-box. The dreary, 
dreary moorland, and the barren, barren shore 
echoed the plaint of the lover when “my Amy, 
shallow-hearted "' broke her vows, and, “ servile to a 
shrewish tongue,’ mated with a clown because he 
was wealthy. When Clara Pulleyn was torn from 
her faithful Jack, and committed by her parents 
to the arms of Barnes Newcome, we were re- 
galed with that fine passage of indignant rhetoric, 
beginning “O Hymen Hymenes!"” Lady Desart 
cares for none of these protests. She is a good deal 
more “ worldly ” than Lady Jeune, who has recently 
assured us that marriages of convenience are almost 
unknown, and that girls are never coerced by their 
mammas. Both witnesses agree that the English 
maiden in “ society” is an innocent lamb, who never 
dreams of marriage, but enjoys herself in her first, 
second, and even third season without any com- 
mercial idea of an “establishment.” We are 
asked to believe that in the marriage market 
it is only the mother and the chaperons who 
keep a cool and calculating eye on the proceed- 
ings. The lambs frisk about in happy indifference 
to the material value of this or that swain, 
although mamma takes excellent care to hold the 
dangerous “detrimental” at arm's length, and to 
encourage the eligible young man wherever he 
appears. Dancing, tennis, water-colours, the piano, 
and the “ bike,” occupy the lamb’s intelligence, to the 
total exclusion of any matrimonial calculations on 
her own account. It is a pretty little figment, 
sustained by Lady Desart with a bland confidence 
which makes a piquant contrast to her striking 
candour in some other aspects of the case. 

Briefly, the argument of the “worldly mother” 
is that in nocircumstances must her daughter marry 
a poor man. Lady Desart takes a typical case, which 
reminds us of Ethel Newcome and her cousin Clive. 
The daughter of “a wealthy Duchess” falls in love 
with a struggling artist. Her mother tells her that 
by marrying him she will have to give up all her 
luxuries, become a household drudge, wear no more 
pretty frocks, lose the attractions which these 
garments give her in her lover's eyes, find no good 
governesses for her girls, and send her boys to a 
school where their schoolmates will be despised by 
her brothers. There is an exquisite touch of 
snobbery in this last peril; but Lady Desart is 








concerned with practical domestic politics, not with 
irrelevant sentiment. The typical case has this 
peculiarity, that it makes one wonder what the 
Duke does with his money when his daughters 
take husbands. As Lady Desart is silent on this 
point, we presume that the wife of the struggling 
artist would be cut off by her father, and that her 
share of his possessions would go to her sisters. The 
artist might otherwise expect a handsome dowry 
with his bride, which would make the typical case 
rather ineffective. With a comfortable allowance 
from papa, Mrs. Fitzochre might manage very 
comfortably, keep her good looks, her dress- 
maker, and her place in “society,” even though 
her husband failed to sell his pictures. More- 
over, Lady Desart does not take into account the 
social value of the Duke’s daughter, wedded though 
she may be, like the village maiden, to a land- 
scape painter. Marriage does not deprive her of her 
title, nor doom her to Bohemian circles. Bohemia 
has disappeared from the map, and is replaced 
by a geographical area in which a titled wife might 
give a penniless artist quite a remarkable vogue 
amongst citizens whose purses are long though 
their pedigrees are brief. In the redistribution of 
social boundaries, so remarkable a characteristic of 
the times, Lady Emily Fitzochre would probably 
find a solid foothold in a commercial stratum with- 
out moulting one feather of her aristocratic position 
and prestige. Lady Desart does not discuss this 
consideration; but her argument implies at least that 
the daughter of the Duchess, by embracing love and 
poverty, would be cut out of the ducal will. If this 
is not the coercion of girls by “ worldly mothers,” 
what does it mean ? 

There is an idea abroad that marriage is not the 
only goal of maidenhood, and that our girls ought 
to be trained to some business or profession. Lady 
Desart will not hear of it. “ What trades or pro- 
fessions should we care to see our daughters follow ? 
Should we like them to drag their young lives 
through the daily drudgery of the workshcp; or 
in stuffy class-rooms, fighting with idleness and 
stupidity, at a time of life when we ourselves were 
brought out (in the true, the good sense of this ill- 
used expression) to enjoy all that sociability and hos- 
pitality can provide in the way of amusement for the 
young? Frivolity and amusement are not synonym- 
ous with vice and wickedness; and dancing, dressing, 
acting, bicycling, and the rest of it, do not necessarily 
lower the mind.” What is the good of the higher 
education of girls, and all this clamour for Cam- 
bridge degrees? Why should the frisking lamb 
have a mind above dancing, dressing, ‘and the rest 
of it’? These accomplishments are quite good 
enough for the “ marriage market”; all else is a 
snare and a delusion. Lady Desart is not disturbed 
by the proposition that the supply of husbands is 
limited ; that fact gives a keener zest to the activity 
of the “ worldly mother,” who finds the most suit- 
able candidate for her daughter's hand, captures 
him possibly from mothers as worldly but less cap- 
able, and has all the joy of the fair huntress who 
wins the brush of the fox. Where, indeed, is the 
occupation of the “ worldly mother,” if her girls go 
to Newnham, and dream of becoming bachelors 
of arts, instead of conquering the heart of the 
eligible bachelor? The duty of motherhood, 
in Lady Desart’s judgment, cannot be discharged 
if the maternal chase of potential husbands is 
abandoned. The girl is to dance and dress, and be 
kept from unseemly knowledge of the world, such 
as lurks in books, while mamma enjoys herself in 
the “market,” encouraging likely bidders, out- 
witting rival sportswomen, and eventually bringing 
home in triumph the champion income-tax payer, 
who will lay the proper settlements at the feet of 
her unsophisticated child. That Lady Desart should 
believe all this to be the chief glory of motherhood 
is significant evidence that the “ marriage market” 
is not in its decline. Our sentimentalists who despise 
the French system, which makes the dot the pivot of 
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conjugal bliss, have not sufficiently studied our insular 
aptitude for commerce in the higher affections. It has 
a sentiment of its own, no doubt; nothing will per- 
suade Lady Desart that our dancing and acting and 
cycling damsels have the least suspicion that mamma 
has gonea-marketing. The chaperons, who sit heroic- 
ally against walls half the night while the lambs 
are waltzing, would perish rather than admit that 
their solicitude about the partners of those innocents 
js understood by every looker-on. The business is 
transacted with the most delicate address; and a 
truly British refinement shrouds the prosaic details 
with a veil of poetry. 





THE RENAISSANCE STORY-TELLERS. 





TT\HE Renaissance—at least, as it manifested itself 

in Italy—is a period of unending interest and 
picturesque contrast. It was a fresh crisis in the 
history of the human race—a kind of puberty, 
significant of something lost and something gained. 
But this image has misleading associations. Rather 
was the rebirth of humanity a return to a lost point 
of view, a recapture of a world once thought irre- 
vocably lost. The early humanists stretched hands 
across the chasm of the intervening centuries to 
their prototypes in Hellas. The Middle Ages, with 
their spiritual travail and mystical import, but 
deepened the intensity of the joy—if we can so 
describe an excitement not by any means all pleasur- 
able—with which men rediscovered the fact that 
the human body was a beautiful creation, and that 
external nature wa; “a joy for ever.” The reaction 
from an anchorite ideal was almost of necessity 
violent. Men were not merely satisfied with putting 
off the cowl; they must adopt the costume, if not 
the morals, of Mephistopheles. Overwrought feel- 
ings always end in hysteria. We have Hamlet's 
“ Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come!” after the 
momentous interview with the Ghost. The exag- 
gerated levity of the Renaissance was sought as a 
relief from the oppressive burden of the thought, 
“What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world if he lose his soul?’ The rediscovery 
of a world of thought and art in which men 
were free from the disease of “pining for what 
is not” was far more important than the 
wonders revealed by Columbus or Galileo. The 
result was that license, in the Christian sense, 
ran riot. It would perhaps be wrong to take the 
fictions of Boccaccio, Straparola, Massucio, or Ban- 
dello as more typical of Renaissance Italy than, say, 
are the tales of Zola or Maupassant of modern 
France. But in the one case, as in the other, the 
existence of this literature so morbid and yet, in a 
manner, so naif is a phenomenon to be reckoned 
with. A writer in the current Edinburgh Review 
endeavours to analyse this phenomenon, and does 
so with a critical acumen and a literary grace that 
cannot be too highly commended. 

This critic thinks, and in our opinion thinks 
justly, that the Italian novellieri were, after their 
kind, realists. They gave back in the framework 
of their stories the Renaissance with “its vivid, 
versatile temperament, its squalors, its nobleness, 
its refinements, and its brutalities.” It requires a 
distinct effort of the imagination to place ourselves 
at the point of view of a people and a generation 
who seem to have said to themselves with a feeling 
of sad satiety— 


“ Ah, where shall we go, then, for pastime, 
If the worst that can be has been done ?” 


For the license of the Renaissance could never equal 
in insouciance the license of Greece. It was not for 
nothing that the Christian view of life had been 
burned into men’s souls for twelve centuries. The 
race, strive as it might, could never recover its lost 
youth. It might tingle with the excitement of 





having cast off a heavy burden, but there would 
always remain an «rriére-pensée in its pleasures. 
Boccaccio’s story-tellers, retiring from the plague to 
pass their time pleasantly as “they did in the 
Golden Age,” are indeed a type of the profligate 
Humanism represented by Valla and Beccadelli, 
which gains much of its flavour from its antagonism 
to the Christian ideal. But, apart from the distorted 
view of the relations of the sexes, the Renaissance 
story-tellers of Italy were sane enough. In their 
dealing with nature, for example, there is much to 
be unreservedly commended. As the Hdinburgh 
reviewer admirably expresses it, “through all the 
squalid burlesques, the witless comedy, the passion- 
less sensuality, the profane ribaldry of the stories, one 
is ever aware of the greenness of the little hillside 
meadow, shadowed by cypress and orange trees, 
where fitful winds come and go across the sunlit 
grasses, and the cool water ripples in the fountain 
basin or lies smooth in the carved stone well.” In- 
deed, after that of Boccaccio or Straparola, one is 
forced to say of the civilisation their stories reflect 


“Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.” 


Only in dealing with nature are these men sincere 
and, consequently, wholesome. In dealing with the 
most sacred and intimate relations of human life, 
Boccaccio and his followers feel or assume a levity 
so consistent and complete that it falls on the reader 
with the grimness of an oppressive tragedy. That 
way, one feels, lies madness. The moral ferment 
of a new birth of hopes and ideals may require 
abnormalities of this kind, but to stereotype them in 
beautiful literary form is like photographing the 
death-agony of the victim of some virulent disease. 
True in a sense the photograph is, but so aloof 
from the normal contour of the human features, that 
it remains merely a psychological or physiological 
curiosity. So in the story-tellers of the Italian 
Renaissance, the “incessant recurrence to a very 
frenzy of buffoonery, that eventually frets and 
outwearies our imagination,’ ends in complete 
disillusionment of reality. We feel that the ab- 
normal has been erected into a type, and the result 
is, though not in the vulgar sense, a caricature. 
At the same time, he who neglects to make the 
acquaintance of these novellicri will miss a signifi- 
cant phase of that manysided life which was Italy’s 
in the days of the Renaissance. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





(First NOTICE.) 

YY one of the ironies that are not uncommon in 
B the history of official art the Royal Academy 
of England has to hold its exhibitions to-day with- 
out the collaboration of two of the monumental 
names which are still left to us. Whistler has not 
exhibited for thirty years, and the Academy have 
allowed Burne-Jones to escape them—two calamities 
which the present nakedness of Burlington House 
can ill afford. The superficial aspect of the sixteen 
galleries, however, remains the same. Canvases on 
too large a scale are piled to the top of the walls 
just as they happen to fit. And what more can be 
done so long as the Royal Academy conceives its 
function to be the bestowal of a form of manhood 
suffrage in paint? The proportion of interesting 
work remains always much the same. While the 
lover of art might be grateful for a professional 
selection, carefully exercised for his benefit, and 
might enjoy an exhibition consisting of one line 
of pictures only, the sightseer would probably feel 
himself aggrieved, and the season would be em- 
bittered for some hundreds of painters and their 
families, to whom the opening of the Royal 
Academy is a sort of annual outing. 

The assessment of an exhibition of this bulk and 
kind is like an assessment that might be made of all 
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the people who throng the Strand from Charing 
Cross to Temple Bar at midday on any given day. 
Accident alone would decide whether your chance 
survey were found to include one or more of those 
who are making the history of the country, but you 
might draw from the bulk some general deductions 
as to the physique and the fashions of a section of 
the population of London. 

1 will begin this article rather with reflections on 
some of the leading personalities who remain of 
interest to students of painting, and whom it is not 
difficult to disentangle from the throng, before I 
pass to some general considerations which the great 
annual thoroughfare of painted canvases suggests 
each year in much the same form. 

I have always followed with the closest interest and 
respect the work of John Swan, and always held 
back my criticism from a wish to add confirmation 
to what, from the first, has been my opinion. Every 
exhibit of his adds to my conviction that he is a 
man of form and not of colour; that both his 
talent and his training mark him out for plastic and 
not for pictorial achievement. He is a draughtsman, 
which, being multiplied, means that he is a sculptor. 
He is this in so high and fine a degree that he only 
wrongs himself by painting canvases. I saw at 
Christie's the other day a large picture of a lioness 
suckling cubs. It was evidently painted from ex- 
cellent drawings. Some of the drawing was lost in 
translation into paint, and the admirably studied 
group gained nothing from the environment in 
which it was set. It seemed to me a plastic effect, 
weakened by expansion and by translation into, 
and limitation to, pictorial form. The picture in the 
Chantrey bequest has no existence as a picture, and 
would give no idea of the sculptor of the silver 
statuette in the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy (2092). Turn to the little painting (736) 
in the ninth gallery, and say what is added by the 
green surrounding to the drawing of the tigress and 
cub;, about which alone Mr. Swan has anything to 
Say. 
Mr. Lathangue is not only a highly-gifted artist, 
but he occupies in England the position of the 
Sandow of realism. Like Mr, James Charles, and 
unlike Mr. Clausen and Mr. Edward Stott, ha has not 
allowed his straightforward vision of colour to be 
invaded by any flirtations with the prism, and I am 
more convinced every year that in this his judgment 
is sound. Both Mr. Clausen and Mr. Edward Stott 
seem to me to have been losing ground by the 
substitution for true colours of tentative touches 
in rose and blue, which, I confess, say nothing at all 
to me. I can remember in Mr. Edward Stott’s 
work how the beauty would consist in the justness 
of certain large relations between the sky and 
some bathing figures and blue water at twilight. 
The same ideas are there, and probably more ability; 
but the old harmonious palette has been abandoned 
for the aniline courtesan, with whom a painter dallies 
at his peril. Mr. Lathangue is master of what he 
wants todo. A great impression of natural truth is 
given by his work. The world as it is,a place that 
is ever and always beautiful to him who understands. 
This method of work carries in its train certain 
technical necessities which, in the logical recognition 
the painter accords to them, become beauties. The 
straightforward juxtaposition of solid mixtures of 
colour which the practice of truthful painting from 
nature necessitates gives great clearness and sweet- 
ness of tone, and an absolute unity in a certain kind 
of quality which, while it must reject many of the 
cherished resources of the palette, is not without a 
great «wsthetic value of its own. A texture not 
unlike that of cork is the result, and that, too, is a 
quality with beauties and advantages of its own. 

Mr. Sargent’s portrait group is one of the happiest 
successes of his happy brush. The heads are 
masterpieces of summary characterisation. I think 
I can even see in the eyes of the children a silent 
criticism of the painter's exertions. The picture 


gives me nothing but pleasure. It is like a bottle of 














champagne. It isa marvellous accomplishment to be 
able to fix on canvas now and again the crest of one 
wave in the sea of humanity—humanity considered 
as an organism capable of the highest refinement of 
physical well-being, luxury, and happiness. When 
I look at Mr. Sargent’s picture I feel that I, too, am 
rich, and handsome, and happy. 

The revelation of this year’s exhibition is the 
work of Mr. Byam Shaw, which is of very consider- 
able achievement on the lines of Holman Hunt and 
the early Millais. “ Love's Brambles ” (164), with some 
faults, is filled with ingenious and interesting work. 
Every part is carefully studied and worked out in 
clear, uncompromising drawing and colour, a pro- 
ceeding which promises more future than—to go to 
the opposite pole — such facile sketching as Mr. 
Brough’s “ Fantaisie en Folie,” which is a demonstra- 
tion of how little can be done to a canvas before it is 
exhibited. Mr. Shaw's picture fails in the grass, 
which, to be in keeping with the treatment of the rest 
of the picture, should surely have been treated blade 
for blade, and the daisies, flower for flower. In his 
other picture the conception appears to me to fail 
through a somewhat material conception of the 
Christ, who looks like a well-groomed English house- 
master, but it contains passages of excellent work. 


St. P. 





THE DRAMA. 


2m 
“ JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.” 


\ AUGUSTIN FILON, in his sympathetic book 
LV. about the English stage, says our playgoers 
are drawn to Ibsen by native affinities, because 
symbolism, “certain moral feelings, and tendencies 
of the inner life,” being in our nature, Ibsen’s 
message is addressed to our race “more than to 
any other.” “Ibsen has brought to the English 
the form, the kind, and the degree of realism they 
can put up with.” They do not accept everything ; 
but the “moments in which the dramatist and his 
English spectators are out of sympathy are rare.” 
This seems a little extravagant; indeed, M. Filon, 
who modifies his impressions with great rapidity, 
and often on the same page, remarks further on 
that the English “consent to travel only as tourists 
in that world of Ibsen’s in which, for the few 
smiling and sunlit spaces, there frown such vast 
and mournful solitudes, where nothing sings and 
nothing flowers.” I must say that the “ tourists,” 
personally conducted by Mr. William Archer, 
showed marked attachment to the Ibsen land- 
scape at the first performance of the New Century 
Theatre. It is true that at times they laughed. 
A well-known actor, who sat next to me, burst so 
freely into merriment that he was asked rather 
distrustfully by a grave neighbour what he 
thought of the play. “I like it!” he exclaimed 
with the hearty emphasis of a man who is 
not ashamed of robust enjoyment. There are 
Ibsenites, I believe, who do not’ consider 
laughter a fitting tribute to the Master; but here 
was a house-full of deeply interested spectators 
positively roaring at some of Ibsen’s most dramatic 
moments. I have not heard such mirth since the 
boisterous nights of Pink Dominos. What made us 
laugh then? A young wife, who believed her hus- 
band immaculate, had the scales torn from her eyes, 
and beheld her idol wallowing in the debauchery 
which, as she had been assured by her bosom friend, 
was common to the whole race of man. Not an 
essentially comic situation ; but the irony of the con- 
trast between the blind trust and the naked, shame- 
less fact made anirresistible joke. We laughed, as 
we always laugh when the screen goes down, and 
discloses Lady Teazle, and that heartless scapegrace 
Charles Surface breaks into hilarious mockery. 
So the audience at the Strand on Monday 
laughed when Fanny Wilton, who has a husband 
alive, but is off to the South with young 
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Erhart Borkman, remarked of her precedent 
lord, “ He’s dead to me,” and Erhart gravely echoed, 
“Yes, mother, he’s dead to Fanny.” Still more 
piquant was the jest when Fanny informed the dis- 
tracted mother that she was taking little Frida with 
her. ‘Men are so unstable, Mrs. Borkman. And 
women too. When Erhart is done with me, 
and I with him—then it will be well for us both 
that he, poor fellow, should have someone to fall 
back upon.’ Was anything in Pink Dominos so 
brutally amusing ? True, the stage management was 
rather nervous about this speech, and Mrs. Tree sub- 
stituted “someone in reserve” for “ someone to fall 
back upon.” But the “tourists” shrieked all the 
same, 

Now, this scene, which Mr. Archer admits to be 
“jnartistic,’ comes perilously near wrecking the 
play. When I first read John Gabriel Borkman, I 
did not think it could survive the gratuitous sketch 
of Erhart’s ménage « trois. The cynicism was so 
monumentally gross that it seemed to bring the 
whole piece, splendid structure as it is in substance, 
rattling about your ears like a Criterion farce. It 
will not do to blame the actors, and say they cannot 
play Ibsen. Mr. Martin Harvey was Erhart Borkman 
to the life. He had caught just the right note of the 
bounding vitality of youth, thirsting for pleasure, 
and for instant escape from this “airless” house- 
hold, full of a sepulchral past. His father, a 
disgraced man, he has scarcely known; his mother 
is an insistent image of woe and animosity; his 
aunt, sympathetic as she is, offers but a sickly 
companionship. Fanny, however, is the incarnation 
of life and joy. What can her bygone husband be 
to her or to her impatient young lover? “ Yes, 
mother, he’s dead to Fanny.” The joyous con- 
fidence with which Mr. Harvey spoke the line, with- 
out a shred of misgiving, could have no recognition 
but laughter. Erhart is crushing all who have 
claims upon him—the father who wants his help to 
begin the world again, the mother who begs him to 
redeem the family name, the aunt who has brought 
him up, and cherished him with her whole 
soul. It is a savage satire on youthful egoism, 
though not false to life. But Ibsen suffers 
from the fatal stress which pushes life over the 
verge of the grotesque, just as he reduces simplicity 
to bathos, and makes the iteration of trivial 
phrases, such as “ You are right there,” a torture to 
ear and mind. Possessed by a strenuous idea, he 
seems at times to forget the dramatic limits of 
character and the proportions of his theme. Thus, 
the flight of Erhart with his mistress and her under- 
study threatens to overturn the tragedy. You feel 
that the sleigh which carries off “this distinguished 
party ” has not merely run over the foot of poor old 
Foldal, the father of little Frida; it has maimed the 
tragic interest of the story. 

Still, like M. Filon, I must modify my impressions. 
The tragedy does survive the irruption of Pink 
Dominos. Mr. Vernon, a sound Shakespearian actor, 
who seemed to me now and then to restrain himself 
with difficulty from dropping into “ All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women merely players,” 
did not rise to the imaginative power of the final 
scene, where Borkman takes Ella Rentheim to the 
summit of his snow-clad Pisgah, and hears the “ sleep- 
ing spirit of the mine” calling him to set it free and 
enrich the people with its treasures. It is a noble 
delirium, which more than redeems the squalid 
ignominy of the fraudulent bankrupt. The man’s 
superb self-delusion makes him a poet, and the 
miner's son, forgetting the misery which sprang from 
his unscrupulous ambition, hears only the cry of the 
“prisoned millions” which his hand can never 
liberate. A touch of the “ ice-cold metal” on his heart 
stretches him lifeless, and the two sisters, estranged 
and embittered by his crimes, are re-united over his 
corpse. “A dead man and two shadows—that is 
what the cold has made of us.” It is the most 
impressive picture in the Ibsen drama. Mrs. 
Borkman is played with great force by Miss 











Genevieve Ward, with, perhaps, a little too much of 
the dagger-and-bowl manner of Queen Eleanor. 
It is no discredit to Miss Elizabeth Robins that she 
eannot act the whole range of Ibsen’s women. Her 
Hedda Gabler and Hilda Wangel are better than her 
Ella Rentheim; and the exquisitely patheticreproaches 
addressed by Ella to Borkman, who, in bartering 
her affections for the help of a rival in the schemes 
which brought him to ruin, has “killed the love- 
life of a human soul,” lose something of their effect. 
Mr. James Welch is admirable as Foldal, the simple 
old clerk with a manuscript tragedy, who believes in 
Borkman till his “ poetic vocation” is scoffed at 
by the fiercer egoist. Mrs. Tree’s Fanny Wilton 
sufficiently explains Erhart’s infatuation. Borkman 
is a part for a great actor, and Mr. Vernon, capable 
and painstaking, is not qualified for that distinction. 
On the whole, the New Century Theatre has 
acquitted itself with no small credit in a most 
difficult undertaking; and although I do not believe 
that the race of English playgoers will ever revel in 
Ibsen’s excursions into the recesses of human nature, 
the number of “tourists” is visibly augmented. 


L. F. A. 





THE WRECK OF CIVILISATION IN TURKEY. 


——_+o2—_—— 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May Ist. 


VHOSE of us who have watched the slow and 
painful progress of civilisation and spiritual 

and intellectual enlightenment in the Christian 
nationalities of the East since the Crimean War, 
and know what their condition was at the time of 
the Greek Revolution, and have seen this work 
undone within the past few years, must be excused 
if we have not much faith in a league of the 
Great Powers which has protected the Sultan from 
all molestation while he has been carrying out this 
work of destruction. Seventy years ago the 
Armenians and Greeks were only saved from 
barbarism by the tenacity with which they clung to 
their Christian faith. They were less civilised and 
far more helpless than the Cretan peasant of to-day. 
Three years ago they were the most prosperous, 
intelligent, and enlightened people in Asia Minor; 
they were suffering still from oppression, but they 
were progressing in spite of it. The business of 
the country was chiefly in their hands. Whatever 
progress the Turks had made in civilisation was 
largely due to their influence. Englishmen used 
to point to this as an evidence that, in their support 
of the Sultan, they had not neglected the interests 
of his Christian subjects, that, however they had 
been disappointed in their hope of reforming the 
Turkish Government, the people of Turkey were 
progressing in civilisation. There is no longer any 
such consolation left to us. The Armenians have 
been destroyed. They have not all been massacred, 
but they have been reduced to helpless poverty and 
put back into the serfdom of seventy years ago. 
Now, the Greeks are having their turn. Free Greece 
has long been an inspiration to the Greeks of Turkey, 
and a source of hope for the future, as well as an 
actual defence in the present. Now she is to be 
humiliated and ruined, her subjects expelled from 
Turkey and her prestige destroyed, amid the curses 
of the free West and the orthodox East. In place 
of hopeful civilisation we have a revival of Moslem 
fanaticism and a return to barbarism, and still you 
wonder that we do not applaud the Concert of 
Europe. Even now something might be saved from 
the wreck if the Powers were in earnest, and ready 
to limit the power of the Sultan. Gradually, in the 
course of a generation or two, the Armenians might 
be restored to some measure of prosperity and in- 
fluence. They are a tough race, and have often 
been very nearly exterminated. The Greeks also 
might even-more easily be restored to their natural 
position in the East and their legitimate hopes 
encouraged. The liberal Turks might be saved from 
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extermination, and the spirit of fanaticism quieted 
down ; but what it would have been easy to prevent 
cannot easily be mended. Unless some catastrophe 
happens to bring the Russians to Constantinople the 
Sultan will probably go on his way unmolested to 
the end. 

He has done his work, and done it thoroughly ; 
he was never so strong as he is to-day, and now his 
policy is to be magnanimous. It is said that the 
pride of success will make him insufferable to the 
Powers. I do not believe it. Their meekness and 
long-suffering are inexhaustible, and he is too wary 
to trespass upon it when he has nothing to gain. 
He has already intimated his desire to put an end to 
the war. He has vindicated his honour. He has 
destroyed the prestige of Greece. He has nothing 
more to gain. He says that he is distressed by this 
waste of life and property in Greece as well as in 
Turkey. Why not restore at once the status quo 
ante bellum? He says that he knows that this will 
be the result of the war, however long it may last; 
so he is quite ready to make peace at once. The 
Sultan does not like war; he has too vivid a remem- 
brance of the war with Russia and its consequences. 
He would not have declared war with Greece if he 
had not been pushed into it by Germany and the 
military party here; he would have accomplished 
his ends in another way. But he is merciless in his 
war against individuals. The prisons are filled with 
Greeks now, as they were with Armenians a year 
ago, and incalculable misery must result from the 
summary expulsion of a quarter of a million of 
Hellenic subjects from the Empire, as well as the 
ruin of what was left of the commerce of the 
country. 

There is only one contingency that I can see that 
may bring the Sultan into active conflict with 
Europe. He may find the military party too 
strong for him; and this party is opposed to 
giving back Thessaly to Greece. It is believed 
here by the Turks—and even by some in diplomatic 
circles—that if the Sultan insists upon holding 
on to Thessaly no European Power will go to war 
to turn him out by force, especially if there should 
be a revolution in Greece. If this is a mistaken 
view, and yet the Sultan is led to act upon it, 
the Powers will at last be driven to the use of force 
to put him down. Much will depend upon the time 
and manner of the intervention of the Powers. If 
it comes very soon, and is peremptory, the Sultan 
may be in a position to yield. If it is delayed, and 
not backed by force, the military party may control 
his actions. A revolution in Greece is possible. The 
Greeks have before them the example of France— 
the overthrow of the Empire and the establishment 
of a Republic as a result of invasion and defeat. 
They may imitate it, though it is to be hoped that 
they will not. They are not only disappointed at 
the result of the war, but exasperated at finding that 
they have no friends in Europe; that the imperial 
connectionsof the Royal Family did nothing for them. 

An amusing farce was played here the other day 
by Bulgaria, and the Sultan certainly had the laugh 
on his side. M. Markoff presented an ultimatum 
in due form: “Either give us the berats for five 
Bishops in Macedonia or we will mobilise the Bul- 
garian army and prepare for war. We give you 
forty-eight hours to consider the question. At that 
time, if it is not settled, we break off diplomatic 
relations.” And the Sultan replied: “Oh, yes! By 
all means! Nothing could give me greater pleasure. 
The Grand Vizier will write you a letter at once to 
that effect.” And M. Markoff received the letter, 
but not the berats. These will be given “as soon as 
Macedonia is quieted, by the close of the war.” So 
Bulgaria remains without her berats and without 
mobilisation, to meditate at her leisure on the 
nature of the promises of the Sublime Porte. If 
Bulgaria had been free to make an alliance with 
Greece, as was hoped a few months ago, she would 
have been saved from ridicule and would have 
played a worthy part in this conflict; but Russia 





forbade the bans, and what Russia forbids even 
England dare not attempt—in this part of the 
world, at least. The fear cf trouble with Roumania 
has also tended to keep Bulgaria quiet. 





LOVE'S ILLUSION. 


ite ¢ half, and half appalled, 
"4 In the tingling depth of night 


Once and twice and thrice I called, 
Till she answered softly, bright: 


Ghost, yet woman! Bodied sprite, 
Thing no mortal word can name, 

Through the silent-singing night 
“Whisper, whisper! breathe my name!” 


When the whisper left her lips, 
Rosy shoulders, rounded arm 
‘Neath a phantom lawn’s eclipse 
Yielded to my circling arm. 


And my soul, deep down her eyes 
Met her spirit, shining clear ; 

And her soul's supreme surmise 
Read whate’er lies buried here— 


Buried here within my breast 
Ashes cold from ancient flame, 
Vanquished Hope, and coward Rest. 
None the less she breathed my name. 


Not the less the rounded arm 
Wreathes about me; not the less 

Rounded cheek and bosom’s charm 
On my cheek and bosom press. 


Could I dream in that glad hour 
Joy so swiftly would have flown ? 

Yet my spell has lost its power, 
And to-night I wait alone. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


eieisdiineeecies 
A NEGLECTED POEM. 


‘*He ceased ; and all around was dreamy night 
There stood Dundagel, throned: and the great sea 
Lay a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 

And like a drunken giant, sobbed in sleep.” 


HESE lines conclude an Idyll of the King—not 

by Tennyson. It has been objected to Tenny- 
son’s Idylls (1) that they are not Idylls at all, (2) 
that if they are, they ought not to be, and (3) that 
at any rate they are not Idylls of the King,if by 
“the King” we choose to understand King Arthur. 
“The ‘Idylls of the King’’—I am quoting from 
Messrs. Nicoll & Wise’s “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century”—“ were as successful as ‘Maud’ 
had been the reverse. ‘Maud’ indeed was caviare; 
but here was something that everyone might read ; 
and everyone did. It was a plain book of really 
interesting short stories in verse, full of beauties, 
and not making any special demand on the intellect, 
though excellently medicinal, as all good work is. 
It was a modest book, with no parade of any 
scheme or theory — no preface, no dedication, 
nothing but the poems; and it did not matter 
which you read first. It was one of those com- 
fortable little green-cloth-covered foolscap octavos 
of Moxon’s in which the cultivated section of the 
middle-class thirty years ago so much delighted ; 
and a clean, perfectly preserved copy of the first 
edition is a very desirable thing to have, if not very 
uncommon. Who can doubt it? “ Plain”—* really 
interesting '"—“ not making any special demands on 
the intellect’”—but “excellently medicinal ”—* it 
really did not matter which you read first ’"—‘ com- 
fortable ’—the cultivated middle-class “ delighted in 
it.” Can you wonder that a clean copy is “a very 
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desirable thing to have, if not very uncommon”? 
One of my early recollections is of a drive to 
Tintagel in the company of the British Archeological 
Association—on an omnibus crowded with people 
who carried these comfortable and medicinal little 
green octavos which made no special demands on 
the intellect. How they quoted from them, to be 
be sure! “The thundering shores of Bude and 
Boi "—they looked from the knifeboard of the ’bus, 
and heard Bos “ thundering,” actually “ thundering,” 
as they approached it. Caelo tonantem credidimus 
Jovem regnare—and Tennyson was the prophet. 


When our elders flourish Tennyson before the 
eyes of this generation, with intent to abash, I can 
usually console myself with the thought, “ Well, 
after all, sirs, you contrived to admire Tennyson for 
what was least admirable in him, and chose out of 
all his very worst pieces to be your favourites, with 
unerring obliquity of taste. ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ and 
the ballad of ‘The Revenge’ were all very well in 
their way ; but what really took your breath with 
delight was ‘Half a league, half a league, half a 
league onward,’ or 


“*You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear ; 

To-morrow ’ill be the happiest time of all the glad New 
Year ; 

St. Agnes Eve and Sir Galahad are all very well, in a way, 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o’ the May’ 


—with its distressing sequel and yet more distress- 
ing conclusion : 


“*T thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am.’” 


It has been fashionable enough to rate Dickens 
for his abuse of pathos in the death of little Nell; 
but if ever pathos has been more cheaply and 
wantonly abused than in “ New Year’s Eve” and its 
“Conclusion” then I wish some reader would tell 
me where. 


Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave is growing 
green: 

She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor: 

Let her take ‘em: they are hers: I shall never garden 
more : 

But tell her when I'm gone to train the rose bush that I 
set 

About the parlour window and the box of mignonette.” 


This was the sort of thing our elders enjoyed; and 
“the ‘Idylls of the King’ were as successful as 
‘Maud’ bad been the reverse.” Now “Maud” 
happens to be a great poem, and perhaps at this 
time of day it may be whispered that the comfort- 
able and medicinal Idylls neither make a great 
poem nor contain a considerable quantity of great 
poetry. 


I can well believe that our elders find the Celtic 
Revival, as it is called, a thorough nuisance. I too 
find it—or rather the talk about it—something of a 
nuisance. But can they honestly call it an unpro- 
voked nuisance? It was rather hard for people 
with any sense of locality and tradition to sit quiet 
and listen to the praises lavished on those German- 
ised versions of the Arthurian legends. The falsifi- 
cation did not lie in any mishandling of the actual 
fabric of the legends: it permeated the whole spirit 
of the work, and was recognisable in every lady-like 
turn of the language. 


“She thereat, as one 
That smells a foul-flesh’d agaric in the holt, 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing, 
Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling, ‘ Hence! 
Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen-grease— 
Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prisms !’” 
I have ventured to add a line which, I think, the 
text cannot well spare. There are modes of lan- 
guages and attitudes of mind in which Homer 
should not be translated ; and just as surely there 
are modes of language and attitudes of mind in 





which the Arthurian legends should not be rendered. 
And of these one mode of language is Victorian 
euphuism, and one attitude of mind is that in which 
slender noses are nipt with petulant thumbs and 
fingers. Wherever, in England or Wales, we choose 
to locate Camelot, we may agree that it stood sur- 
rounded by mystery and remote from young ladies’ 
boarding-schools. 


Not very far from the road along which our 
archeologists drove in their omnibuses and quoted 
the far-from-archeological Idylls, there lived an old 
clergyman, a man of genius, who had once essayed 
to put the Arthurian legend of the Sangraal into 
verse. He wrote one book of it, and ceased (I think 
in 1862). It achieved no more than a success of 
esteem, and was not particularly ‘“ comfortable,” in 
the familiar sense of the word. It was packed, indeed, 
with mysteries which demanded foot-notes ; and the 
foot-notes were hardly less mystical than the verses 
they professed to explain, and not altogether free of 
false etymology. But the poem had poetry init ; and 
perhaps I shall not escape the accusation of thinking 
Robert Stephen Hawker a bigger poet than Tenny- 
son (though for the benefit of the rash correspondent 
let me explain that I do not) when I say that I would 
not exchange Hawker’s “ Quest of the Sangraal” for 
six “ Holy Grails” such as Tennyson's. 


It has a sense of mystery and a majesty of 
impression which I defy you to discover in the 
tinsel marvels encountered by Sir Perceval or the 
stagey circumstances of the passing of Sir Galahad 
in Tennyson's Idyll. Let me quote in support of 
this. Take, to begin with, these lines of St. Joseph’s 
home in Arimathea :— 


“He dwelt in Orient Syria: God's own land : 
The ladder-foot of heaven—when shadowy shapes 
In white apparel glided up and down! 
His home was like a garner, full of corn 
And wine and oil; a granary of God. 
Young men, that no one knew, went in and out, 
With a far look in their eternal eyes. 
All things were strange and rare: the Sangraal, 
As though it clung to some ethereal chain, 
Brought down high Heaven to earth at Arimathee.” 


But, for man’s sins, the Holy Vessel was taken away 
from earth :— 


“The land is lonely now: Anathema: 
The link that bound it to the silent grasp 
Of thrilling worlds is gathered up and gone: 
The glory is departed, and the disk 
So full of radiance from the touch of God! 
This orb is darkened to the distant watch 
Of Saturn and his reapers, when they pause, 
Amid their sheaves, to count the nightly stars .. .” 


Hawker’s mystical spirit lends a peculiarly fine 
touch to his description of the knights as they 
assemble for the quest :— 


“a battle-shouldering kind. 
Massive in mould but graceful: thorough men: 
Built in the mystic measure of the Cross :— 
Their lifted arms the Transom: and their bulk 
The Tree, where Jesus stately stood to die!” 


Lancelot, Tristram, Perceval and Galahad cast lots 
for the four corners of the world ; and the east falls 
to Galahad :— 


“ Kastward! the source and spring of life and light! 
Thence came, and thither went, the rush of worlds 
When the great cone of space was sown with stars. 
There rolled the gateway of the double dawn, 
When the mere God shone down a breathing man. 
There, up from Bethany, the Syrian Twelve 
Watched their dear Master darken into day .. .” 


Admirable, too, is the dignified simplicity of the 
King’s speech of dismissal :— 


“T have no son, no danghter of my loins, 
To breathe, ’mid future men, their father’s name 
My blood will perish when these veins are dry. 
Yet am I fain some deeds of mine should live— 
I would not be forgotten in this land ; 
I yearn that men I know not, men unborn, 
Should find, amid these fields, King Arthur's fame ! 
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Here let them say, by proud Dundagel’s walls— 
They brought the Sangraal back by his command, 
They touched these rugged rocks with hues of God: 
So shall my name have worship, and my land!” 


The book ends with a vision summoned by Merlin 
as he stands with the King on the bastion of Dun- 
dagel. The poem was to have embraced three other 
chants; and the plan lay long in Hawker’s mind, but 
he never completed it. It would be absurd, of 
course, to talk of him as an unknown poet. But he 
is generally remembered as the man who wrote the 
rather flat “Trelawney” ballad which Macaulay 
mistook for an original; and this is unjust. From 
time to time other western ballads of his find their 
way into the anthologies; but the neglected “ Quest 
of the Sangraal” was far and away his highest 
achievement in poetry. A.T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 

A MANY -SIDED 

Tue HARvestT OF A Quiet Eve. 
from the Guardian, ete 


of St. Paul's. 


DIVINE. 

Oceasional Papers selected 
By R. W. Church, late Dean 
London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


ln 2 vols, 


\ ee Y who were acquainted with the late Dean of 
Pi St. Paul's only in his writings, or by common re- 
port, felt a kind of personal disappointment when he 
declined the See of Canterbury. Dean Church, a 
scholar and a student, admirable in his gifts of 
style and substance, unworldly, devout, and high- 
minded in the noblest sense of the term, must 
have added a lustre to the foremost dignity which 
his communion had to bestow upon him. He would 
have been quoted by historians with pride as 
its chief ornament during the long period since 
the Reformation; for who among the prelates as- 
sociated with that ancient shrine could be named 
in his company as displaying a spiritual grace and 
charm of character such as, even in his early days at 
Oxford, everyone that came within his neighbour- 
hood owned and looked up to? However, it was 
not to be. His memory will now depend on what he 
left behind him rather than upon lists of archbishops 
and monumental inscriptions. These present remains, 
selected from over a thousand reviews and articles, 
come to us with no introduction but his name and 
his great reputation. They need only be glanced at 
to prove how worthy he was of his friends’ esteem, 
and what a distinct and conspicuous place he 
occupied among men of letters. Oxford, the old 
unreformed University of half a century ago, was 
the nursing-mother that brought him up at her 
knee; and the brilliant Liberal Oxford that now is 
cannot produce a writer who will do his teachers 
more credit. 

In the space at our disposal we must be allusive 
rather than adequate, and quotation is almost 
forbidden us. We will say, therefore, at once, 
that while the first volume is remarkable for its 
thoughtful apercus and secure erudition, it is the 
second which contains the “charging part,’ or 
deals with those subjects, religious and personal, 
that lay nearest to the life, and inspired the 
deepest philosophy, of this amiable writer. “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” we cannot but think, 
is a title that befits these pages. Dean Church, 
trained up in a severe school, at the feet of 
his Gamaliel, Newman, learnt from the beginning 
to eschew rhetoric, to go straight to the 
point, not indeed to avoid strong language, but to 
choose his words with a careful regard, to see the 
world’s great questions in their due proportion, and 
to be as simple in statement as he was convinced in 
principle. It is an academic, not a popular style, 
plain and dignified, without much colour, and ob- 
servant of the rules of good society. But perhaps 
it has in it more faculty of persuasion than the 








impassioned eloquence which it neither envies nor 
emulates. There are sentences of the Dean—-we may 
quote one or two as we proceed—which have entered 
into the minds and touched the hearts of English. 
men as though Ruskin or Tennyson had written 
them. His account of the Tractarian Movement has 
superseded every book on the subject except his 
master’s “ Apologia.” In other walks of learning, in 
his sermons, in his studies of Edmund Spenser, of 
Dante and St. Anselm, he has given us food for 
thought and samples of choice composition that wil) 
enjoy, as we trust, a long life and a wide currency, 
If not illustrious, he is, and will remain, deservedly 
eminent; nor is that, in a day so thronged as our 
own with good writers, praise to be held of smal) 
account, or unworthy of one who cared not at all 
for public honours. 

His life-long interest was in religion—such an 
austere yet not unkind reading of the New Testa- 
ment as he had learned from the “ Parochial Sermons” 
—those discourses beyond price, with their unpre- 
tending name. If he reviews Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” 
and turns upon it a cold light lacking, it may be, in 
sympathy for the gloom and grandeur of Calvinism, 
it is not because he is narrow-minded, but because 
he thinks the Puritans were hardly Christians. But 
the same high temper edges and points his description 
of the Jesuits, as “ an engine for maintaining at any 
cost the spiritual supremacy of an unreformed 
theocracy, with all its insolent pretensions, all its 
accumulated abuses, and all its falsehoods.” These 
are fierce epithets; but who will question the sincer- 
ity which dictated their employment? In like 
manner, if he is willing to see and feel the religious 
depth which has drawn so many to Robertson of 
Brighton—and he is generous in acknowledgment of 
the power given to that suffering and lonely spirit 
—still he takes occasion to defend against suspicion 
and contempt the uses of dogma, “ accurate, subtle, 
scientific.” But then, to his thinking, dogma 
was simply religion thrown into a series of exact 
and precise statements. On a similar principle, he 
reminds Mr. Lecky that the schoolmen, whom that 
too generalising essayist had spoken of by hearsay 
rather than from experience, “are still our un- 
equalled masters” in the “sheer hard work of 
purely intellectual action.” He goes farther, indeed. 
“No one could ever say,’ in his opinion, “ that men 
like Anselm and Aquinas did not treat the most 
difficult questions with a freedom and originality 
which are ordinarily supposed incompatible with 
their religion.” And he loves their clearness of 
argument, while he deprecates the excesses to 
which it carried their less wary disciples. What he 
dislikes in Stanley, in F. D. Maurice, in the Broad 
Church as a whole, is that it sacrifices to surface 
views, to the picturesque, to mere ‘‘ phenomena,” the 
deeper things of Christianity. Was not Milman 
learned, eloquent, bold, and effective in his treat- 
ment cf the Latin Church? Yes, he was all that an 
outside painter could desire to be. Only the life 
which is within—the creative sources of schools and 
sects—this he had no power to paint, for he shrank 
from entering into it. And so of Merivale; so a 
thousand times more of Renan, on whose new 
moulding of the Gospel narrative Dean Church has 
expended some sixty pages, marked with all the 
intensity and the reverence which in the French 
neologian he could not find. There is something 
very suggestive in following this long course of 
criticism through the forty-five years over which it 
extended. From first to last, the Christian is 
engaged in pointing out that the “human aspect” 
on which our curious sceptical century has dwelt 
with increasing interest, however true and admissible 
as a fact, does not do away with the divine reality. 
Such is his governing thought, the key to every 
modern problem, the final answer to all difficulties. 
Dean Church relies upon the transcendental as alone 
able to bear up the phenomenal, while it soars 
beyond all this into a world unseen, but yet more 
real, and for ever open to the spirit. 
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Had we room, it would reward us largely to 
illustrate this general position from the two sets of 
papers which deal with “ Ecce Homo” and with J. B. 
Mozley’s “Bampton Lectures” on miracles. Together, 
they form a compact and very beautiful little treat- 
ise, the character of which is a subtle delicacy, an 
earnestness of feeling, and an assured perception in 
things spiritual, such as we meet with rarely enough 
in current criticism. But we may be permitted to 
add an observation which seems to us highly sig- 
nificant. The drift of Professor Mozley was to clear 
away antecedent objections to the possibility of 
miracles ; and he did so by turning Hume's position 
against him; by insisting that in the natural order 
we were acquainted with succession but not with 
causality, and could not therefore exclude « priori 
the entrance of a cause hitherto unknown to experi- 
ence. Now it is well worth remembering that, since 
Mozley’s time, the best qualified to speak on the un- 
believing side—for example, the late Professor Huxley 
—have given up antecedent objections, and fallen 
back upon the question of evidence. It would 
appear, then, that Mozley had the best of the argu- 
ment. And, as concerning “ Ecce Homo,” this seems 
to us remarkable: First, that Dean Church's treat- 
ment does, both in matter and manner, greatly 
surpass the review which was published at the 
same time by Dr. Newman; and secondly, that 
be makes it very plain how we may start from a 
comparatively small area of the New Testament— 
disregarding, in fact, all that the most extreme 
criticism would argue away—and yet arrive at a 
supernatural Christianity and a wonder-working 
Christ. Few writers of “ evidences"’ have done so 
much within such narrow limits. 

Bat our own limits are running out. We suggest 
that an instructive comparison might be drawn 
between this Dean of St. Paul's, so full of sweetness 
and light, on the one side, and Mark Pattison, iron- 
ical, sharp-tongued, solitary, who, as his old ac- 
quaintance says, “despaired of religion,” on the 
other. A hundred points occur to us, and all fruitful, 
all suited to enlighten our path by reference to theirs, 
so divergent each, yet each seeming right in the eyes 
of him that travelled upon it. And now there 
remains almost half a volume which we have not 
touched—the tender, genial pages, abounding in re- 
flection, in regret, in sympathy, on every one of 
which is inscribed Cardinal Newman's undying name. 
They have been read by many; they will be read 
again, and deserve reading more than once. How 
true it is, for example, that “even Liberalism owes to 
the movement of which he was the soul much of 
what makes it now such a contrast, in largeness of 
mind and warmth, to the dry, repulsive, narrow, 
material Liberalism of the Reform Era.” Again, as 
showing what a change in manner the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s brought into the pulpit, “ No one seemed to 
think of writing a sermon as he would write an 
earnest letter.” And this, “ He preached so that he 
made you feel without doubt that the spiritual life 
was the most real of worlds to him; he made you 
feel in time, in spite of yourself, that it was a real 
world, with which you too had concern.” But never, 
perhaps, was there a more pregnant sentence written 
about the Oxford sermons than the following: “In 
them we may see exemplified the enormous irruption 
into the world of modern thought of the unknown 
and the unknowable, as much as in the writers who, 
with far different objects, set against it the clearness 
and certainty of what we do know.” Expressions of 
& cast so uncommon, but in the Dean's writing 
spontaneous and frequent, can hardly be too much 
quoted. They seem to give hints or intimations, 
which may be fulfilled at some happier time, of a 
possible reconciliation between the various elements 
that enter into our mental existence, a harmony of 
knowledge with aspiration which need not be sur- 
render on either side, but which would lift up what 
are now but private opinions to the level of a public 
and recognised creed. e 





MR. DE WINDT'’S “NEW SIBERIA.” 


Tue New Srperra. By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


Ir is difficult to know what to say about Mr. de 
Windt’s book, unless you have first made up your 
mind about Mr. de Windt. And, to speak frankly, 
we are not quite sure about Mr. de Windt. That he 
is a young Englishman who has travelled in various 
countries and written books about what he has seen 
is nothing to his discredit, but it would be the 
merest affectation to deny that, when Mr. de Windt 
begins to write about Siberia and the Russian penal 
system, he is apt to find himself the object of a 
severely hostile attack, in which not only his con- 
clusions but his facts are called in question. There 
must always, of course, be a margin for difference in 
the relation of facts due to the different point of 
view of those who observe them—but that margin 
has limits, and between the facts of Mr. de Windt 
and the facts of his critics there is often a great 
gulf fixed. The difficulty which confronts the 
ordinary stay-at-home Englishman, who wants to get 
at the “ true truth” about Siberia, and all that that 
name connotes, is simply this: That he has no means, 
or only the scantiest means, of deciding on which 
side he should pin his faith. Let us look at the 
matter from Mr. de Windt’'s point of view. He has 
at least been to the places which he tells us about; 
he is an Englishman with, so far as we know, no 
inducement to deliberately pervert facts in order to 
please the Russian Government. That he is inclined 
to take an optimistic view of the Russian penal 
system is likely enough, but that does not disqualify 
him altogether as a witness, though it unquestion- 
ably detracts from the value of his evidence. His 
critics are not, however, content to accept this 
qualifying statement ; and they cite authorities, for 
the most part Russian, which put a very different 
complexion on various matters as to which Mr. de 
Windt has undertaken to enlighten public opinion in 
this country. Now Eastern Siberia and the island of 
Sakhalin are not exactly tourists’ resorts, and the 
average Englishman is never likely to be able to see 
for himself how Russian convict life in that part of 
the world really does impress him—even if he knows 
Russian and could obtain special opportunities such 
as Mr. de Windt tells us he enjoyed. For such im- 
pressions as he does get he is, therefore, almost 
entirely dependent on others; and, treating Mr. de 
Windt as an honest, if a somewhat prejudiced, 
witness, there is no lack of interesting matter in 
his book. One point, however, Mr. de Windt should 
be invited to clear up—the only point, so far as a 
somewhat close examination has enabled us to dis- 
cover, on which Mr. de Windt contradicts himself. 
On page 136 he says, “I made the acquaintance, 
among others, of Khanoff, who impressed me very 
favourably, although it is not always fair to judge 
by appearances.” This Khanoff was a gaoler against 
whom charges of atrocious cruelty, and even murder, 
had been brought. In a letter addressed to the 
Standard in May, 1894, and now reproduced in an 
appendix, Mr. de Windt wrote “ Khanoff, the gaoler, 
impressed me most unfavourably.” If the variation 
is due to a misprint, it is a singularly unfortunate one. 

In the early spring of 1894 Mr. de Windt boarded 
the Russian convict ship Yaroslav at Nagasaki, and, 
by special permission of the Russian Government, 
travelled in her to Sakhalin, whither the Yaroslav 
was bound with a cargo of “nearly eight hundred 
of the most dangerous and desperate criminals in 
European Russia.” The voyage occupied altogether 
nearly a month, and during his stay oa board Mr. de 
Windt had every facility for examining the ship 
free from official observation. The ship was divided 
into four large “kameras” or public wards, sub- 
divided into smaller compartments by iron gratings ; 
and, except during a typhoon, when the portholes 
have to be closed and the kameras become regular 
infernos, they are kept perfectly clean and wonder- 
fully well ventilated. Mutiny on board a convict 
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ship was, the captain assured Mr. de Windt, un- 
known; and this not so much because of the 
presence of a number of soldiers armed with Berdan 
rifles, revolvers, and -sutlasses, as because the miser- 
able wretches in the kameras knew that at every 
corner of the upper deck was a large brass-nozzled 
hose, leading direct from the engine-room, by the 
use of which the lower decks and the kameras could 
be swept clear of every living thing in a few seconds. 
“Steam and boiling water,’ as the captain grimly 
remarked, “ are better than powder and shot.” 

Mr. de Windt’s stay at Sakhalin was not of very 
long duration, and his account of the island is coloured 
by the favourable weather conditions that prevailed. 
He would certainly have given a very different 
picture had he been compelled to pass the dreary 
months of winter on its inhospitable shores. Of the 
prison system in Sakhalin it may be said that 
Mr. de Windt blesses it in generalities and damns 
it in particulars. When he is summing up his 
impressions before leaving the island, he says that 
he left “more than ever convinced of a fact 
obviously apparent to anyone who has studied the 
Siberian exile system seriously and without bias— 
namely, that the object of the Government is not so 
much to punish crime as to colonise Russian Asia.” 
Some of the colonising methods of the Russian 
Government are, to say the least, peculiar. Putting 
on one side the “ plet,” a leather whip, “ which can 
be so wielded as to kill a man with six strokes,” let us 
see what is the account which a professed admirer of 
the convict system gives of some other forms of 
punishment which are employed in the prison at 
Alexandrovsky post. “One of the kameras we 
entered,’ writes Mr. de Windt, “contained eight 
men chained to wheelbarrows, a punishment dreaded 
as much as,if not more than,a flogging with the 
‘ plet,’ but which, like the latter, is only applied in 
cases when less violent measures have entirely 
failed. The punishment, severe as it is, could be 
made much more so, for the barrow is, though 
heavy, little larger than a toy, the chain on 
which it is secured being of light steel links and 
eight feet long, which admits of the barrow being 
propped up at night against the sleeping platforms. 
Taskine told me that this penalty can be inflicted 
for three years at a stretch, but that six months is 
its usual limit; and even this seems to me not only 
excessive but barbarous.” It is, adds Mr. de Windt, 
the opinion of most Russian prison officials whom 
he has met that this inhuman practice should be 
aboblished without delay—which is more to their 
credit than to that of the colonising policy of the 
Russian Government. A little further on Mr. de 
Windt gives some particulars of the case of one 
Pashchenko, “a tall, refined-looking man, about 
forty years old, with steel blue eyes and a long fair 
beard.” This man, originally transported for 
forgery, had escaped to the United States, been 
recaptured while visiting Vladivostok in disguise, 
and was now awaiting his trial for the murder of a 
native Gilyak who had tried to impede his escape. 
He was in a dark cell, eight feet by thirteen, with 
not a single aperture by which a ray of light could 
penetrate. 


“TI then inquired of Taskine,” says Mr. de Windt, “ how 
long he had been here, and was told three years. ‘Three 
months, you mean,’ I replied incredulously. ‘No, three years,” 
said Taskine decidedly; and the poor manacled wretch nodded 
silently as if to endorse this outrageous statement. ‘He is 


awaiting trial by a military tribunal,’ added Taskine, ‘for the 
ease is an exceptionally bad one.’ I knew that if found guilty 
this meant death, and my blood boiled at the inhumanity that 
had kept this man languishing in a dark den for so many weary 
months. I was silent, however, for it would have availed 
nothing to speak, nor would it have lightened Pashchenko’s 
lot.” 


In adjoining cells were two convicts who had 
each been sentenced to ninety-nine lashes with the 
“plet.” One went mad before the punishment 
was inflicted, the other underwent the terrible 
punishment, and died. 





After leaving Sakhalin, Mr. de Windt visited the 
political prison and mines of the Trans-Baikal 
District of Eastern Siberia, travelling from Vladi- 
vostok to Stretynsk by the completed section of the 
Siberian Railway, by village carts, and by steamer 
up the Amoor. Incidentally Mr. de Windt describes 
the section over which he travelled of the new 
strategical railway which Russia is building across 
Asia as abominably laid. “I need say no more,” he 
writes, “‘ than that it took us thirteen hours to cover 
130 versts (about the same distance as from London to 
Birmingham) and that this portion of thelineis looked 
upon as permanently fit for traffic.” At the silver 
mines of Nertchinsk Mr. de Windt was allowed to 
interview some of the political prisoners, and records 
his conversation with them. With his customary 
optimism, he is ready to believe that, in every respect 
but one, the political prisoners are humanely treated. 
The exception is in compelling men of education 
and refinement “ to associate closely and continually 
with the vilest criminals ’’—a somewhat important 
reservation. Apart from the question of convict 
life, Mr. de Windt made some interesting observa- 
tions during his journey through Eastern Siberia. 
The number of voluntary settlers is increasing every 
year by leaps and bounds. In 1885 only 9,600 free 
settlers passed through the Government of Tobolsk ; 
in 1891 there were 60,000, and the following year 
100,000. Siberia, in Mr. de Windt’s opinion, is 
generally becoming “the El Dorado of the Russian 
peasant. It is a case of Australia over again.” 
And when the Siberian mainland is peopled by 
free settlers from European Russia, Mr. de Windt 
evidently believes that the penal settlement will 
be transferred to the island of Sakhalin—the “ New 
Siberia.” 


A POET'S PROSE. 


Tue Secret Rose. By W.B. Yeats. London: Lawrence & 


Bullen. 


Tuose who are acquainted with Mr. Yeats’s work— 
and who that loves and hopes for literature is not ?— 
will not need to be told that the qualities of imagina- 
tion in his new book are of a high order. Indeed, to 
call the imaginative quality splendid would not be 
to misuse the word. Mr. Yeats’s early poem, “ The 
Wanderings of Oisin,” had prepared us for the 
wealth of detail, the lavishness of colour, the tire- 
less invention, that are in the riper book. A painter 
would not find enough colours on his palette for 
the wings, the jewels, the embroideries, that the 
poet lavishes so opulently. All this splendour is 
rightly in place in the “ Rosa Alchemica,” which is 
the last and a separate section of the book. This 
curious sketch is woven out of the stuffs that dreams 
are made of. The twilight of the splendid Middle 
Ages might well produce this shifting fantasy of 
colour. “* Rosa Alchemica” never slackens in its rapt 
ecstasy and vision, and there is an odd effective- 
ness in placing this temple of—devil-worship, is 
it ?—in the grey promontory washed by Irish seas. 
The things that make this sketch excellent are the 
things that mar to a great extent the Irish sketches. 
They have neither austerity nor simplicity, yet these 
are qualities in which some of Mr. Yeats’s poetry, and 
the finest of it perhaps, abounds. “ The Countess 
Kathleen” was as austere as a lily; and some of 
the simple Irish poems which are Mr. Yeats’s ex- 
qnisite achievement are stripped of all ornament, 
One feels again and again in reading the Irish 
sketches that these things could not have happened 
—or, at least, would have happened otherwise. An 
exception to this is “The Curse of Hanrahan the 
Red,” which has an altogether naive and shrewd 
peasant humour. Another story in which the 
narrative goes on strong wings is “ The Curse of 
the Fires and the Shadows.” In this Mr. Yeats has 
really a story to tell. Too often one feels that his 
story is incoherent and haphazard, making itself as 
it goes along. Mr. Yeats does not lack for splendid 
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passages which carry the imagination swiftly and 
breathlessly to follow them; but in this night-ride 
of the doers of sacrilege there is the very flapping 
of the wings of fear in the branches of the wood, and 
the haunting sense of terror and despondency are 
round one everywhere. To “ The Crucifixion of the 
Outeast ” one objects on ethical as well as imaginative 
grounds. The old Irish monks stood for gentleness and 
peace in a cruel and savage age. There is wanton 
untruth in Mr. Yeats’s presentation of them as setting 
every railing beggar to hang on a crucifix till he 
was devoured by the eagle and the wolf; and wanton 
caricature in the picture of the nightcapped Prior 
turning on his pillow, after the manner of an 
Ingoldsby Legend, when he has ordered yet another 
wretch to be made carrion. In things of frank 
Paganism, Mr. Yeats is excellent; when he touches 
Christianity—above all, Catholicity—he invariably 
goes wrong. The Prior looks for judgment to a 
saint instead of to the King of Saints ; it is the error 
of an Ivish Protestant. The lives of the early Irish 
saints were Franciscan in their tenderness for all 
weak things—for the bird, and the beast, and the fish, 
when yet pity for these had not entered into the 
heart of the world. Therefore Mr. Yeats’s fantasy 
is built on a false foundation. Again, he spoils the 
story of “ Blessed Angus the Culdee” by over-much 
elaboration. Of his poetry he gives us too seldom, 
and that, with one exception, not of a high quality. 
The exception is his free rendering of “ Kathaleen- 
ny-Hoolihan.” One does not always understand it, 
but the music and the passion carry one away. 


“O tufted reeds bend low and low in pools on the green 


land 

Under the bitter black winds blowing out of the left 
hand. 

Like tufted reeds our courage droops in a black wind 
and dies, 

But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the 
eyes 

Of Kathaleen, the daughter of Hoolihan. 


“ Like tattered clouds of the world, passions call and our 
hearts beat ; 
But we have all bent low and low and kissed the 
weary feet 
Of Kathaleen, the danghter of Hoolihan.” 


It may be said, for the information of the mere 
Saxon, that “ Kathaleen-ny-Hoolihan”’ was one of 
the mystical names under which Ireland was sung, 
and prayed for, and toasted, when a ban was upon 
her name. Still one prefers Mangan’s simpler version 
even to— 

* Like heavy swollen waters are our bodies and our blood, 

But purer than a tall candle before the Blessed Rood 

Is Kathaleen, the daughter of Hoolihan.” 


Of course, genius must be left to find its own 
method and its own ways, and few will deny to 
Mr. Yeats the possession of genius, yet it were well 
that he should strive a little to make himself in- 
telligible to the plain people. 





MORE ABOUT NELSON. 


THe Newtson Memoria. Nelson and his Companions in 
Arms. By John Knox Laughton. London: George Allen, 


Mr. LAUGHTON is widely and justly esteemed as a 
writer on naval matters. His articles in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” are models of 
painstaking research. True, his style here and 
elsewhere is a trifle heavy, but the interest of his 
present subject is so great that no reader is likely to 
yawn. Nelson is always delightful; he is an ideal 
popular hero, a man whose very faults and weak- 
ness had nothing mean about them, for they were 
signs of a generous though passionate nature. 
Devoted to his calling and his country, he had all 
the qualities which one associates with the seaman 
nature. And he had transcendent genius; there 
Was something dramatic about his three great 








victories ; each of them was in its way conclusive of 
the business in hand, each was complete, each was 
attended with those striking circumstances which 
capture the fancy of nations. Nelson's plan of 
warfare was, in its essence, like Napoleon's: mass 
your forces so as to be superior at the attacking 
point, win there, and the whole victory will speedily 
be yours. All this sounds very simple. Nor need 
one believe it required so grey a world to dis- 
cover; but success altogether depended on the 
method of execution. An army or fleet must be 
prepared, trained, animated, and the device applied 
at the right time and place. 

“The Nile’s proud fight” was the first of the 
three. As everybody knows, Napoleon, fired with 
visions of Eastern conquest, had transported the 
best French army to Egypt. On his fleet depended 
his means of communication, and that fleet was 
supposed safely moored in Aboukir Bay. Nelson 
divined that there was just enough water to 
let him get between the enemy and the shore. 
This impressive manceuvre performed, the victory 
was practically won. The most remarkable 
event of the engagement was the blowing-up of 
the Orient, the flagship of Brueys, the French 
commander-in-chief. Mr. Laughton assures us, how- 
ever, that the “ Casabianca” legend of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poem is “all in my eye,” as nautical men phrase it. 
Captain Hallowell picked up enough of the Orient to 
make a coffin, which he presented to Nelson, perhaps 
as a reminder that even he was mortal. Nelson's 
long succession of wounds might be supposed to 
prevent him forgetting that. Thirteen out of the 
seventeen French ships were destroyed, and the 
army in Egypt rendered useless. The victory of 
Copenhagen had its strong situation ; there was the 
incident of Nelson clapping his telescope to his 
blind eye in order not t» see the signal to cease 
firing, but Mr. Laughton damages this entertaining 
story by assuring us that the signal was only 
optional; yet the manner in which his ships sur- 
mounted the difficulties of navigation in the Sound 
entitled Nelson to consider this his masterpiece. 
This victory and subsequent events shattered 
the Northern coalition and freed England from 
pressing danger. Trafalgar was still more im- 
pressive. Even though Napoleon had already 
broken up “the army of England” (as he named 
his Boulogne troops), men rightly considered it 
the stroke which rendered an invasion of England 
impossible. And how solemnly happy the death of 
Nelson at the moment of victory; he, if any 
man, was felix opportunitate mortis. Nothing 
was left for him to do; it was the last battle 
of the war: the English fleet now swept the sea 
unopposed. 

In less impressive affairs we still see Nelson 
impressively great. His attack upon the Boulogne 
flotilla failed because he attempted the impos- 
sible, but he took upon himself whatever blame 
there might be, and had nothing but generous 
and warm praise for the bravery and devotion of 
his followers; and during the tedious blockade of 
Toulon, that necessary preliminary to the “ crowning 
mercy” of Trafalgar, his care for the health and 
comfort of his men, his attention to his multifarious 
duties, his cordial manner to all, mark him the 
model admiral. No wonder he became the idol of 
the whole Navy! 

The real facts of the Lady Hamilton episode 
are here succinctly and admirably set forth. 
Lady Hamilton was a very remarkable woman, in 
spite of her vulgarity and ostentation, probably 
due to the evil influences of her earlier years. 
Fascinating indeed, the woman who charmed people 
so different as the Prince Regent, Goethe, Nelson, 
and Sir William Hamilton. This last married her, 
with a full knowledge of her past—nay, after she 
had been six years his mistress. Mr. Laughton 
thinks he did not know the relations between his 
wife and Nelson, but this, we confess, seems in- 
credible. In truth, he was merely indifferent. A 
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curious memorandum of his complains of the per- 
petual racket at his house, tells his wife that he is 
old, and that she won’t be troubled with him long, 
and says that he only wants peace to attend the 
Museum and various learned societies. His zeal for 
“statues, dirty gods and coins,” and his cynical 
disregard for his wife’s ongoings is a curious study, 
but it has its humorous side. Mr. Laughton gives in 
full a very remarkable letter (1st March, 1801) which 
settles the paternity of the child Horatio, “so far, 
at least, as concerns Nelson's belief,” beyond the 
possibility of doubt. He calls Lady Hamilton “ my 
own dear wife, for such you are in my eyes and in 
the face of Heaven.” One believes in the sincerity 
of Nelson's feeling; and even while condemning, 
one pities and forgives. It remains to add that 
Mr. Laughton has thought proper to issue this 
tolerably substantial volume without an index, and 
that Mr. Laughton might have known better ! 


GEORGE SMITH OF 


GEORGE SMITH OF COALVILLE. 
By Edwin Hodder. 


COALVILLE. 


The Story of an Enthusiast, 
London: Nisbet & Co, 


SociAL missionaries of position, influence, means— 
a Howard, a Wilberforce, a Shaftesbury—reaching 
an assistant hand to struggling sufferers below 
them, may count on the recognition which they 
deserve ; the humbler philanthropist, unfriended and 
unknown, labouring out of his obscurity and his 
penury to regenerate his own oppressed and help- 
less order, is scarcely less certain to be misrepre- 
sented or overlooked; and in this latter class 
must be placed the man, whose life-work is re- 
eorded and his claim to honour vindicated in 
Mr. Hodder’s modest yet effective memoir. Son 
of a Staffordshire potter, George Smith, after three 
years’ teaching in a dame’s school, began life in a 
brickyard at the age of seven, working thirteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, trudging daily a 
distance of twelve miles backwards and forwards 
from clay-heap to brick-table with forty pounds 
weight of clay upon his head, and watching the 
kilns during two nights in the week. Close by him 
passed the canal boats with accompaniment of 
brutal oaths and fighting, and around the yard 
hovered gipsies who pilfered his food and clothing. 
The life, bred for the most part a race of savages, 
the women unsexed, the men wild beasts; it burnt 
into little George’s mind from the very first a 
longing to ameliorate and civilise his wretched 
comrades. How this was to be done he could not 
see, but he must begin, he felt, by raising and 
educating himself. So from his scanty wage he 
saved sixpence a week for attending a night school 
when not on duty, sixpence for buying books; the 
first he ever possessed, Goldsmith's “ Animated 
Nature,” being stolen from him by the gipsies as he 
nodded over the kilns at night. He grew to man’s 
estate, married a Sunday School teacher, obtained 
a place as manager at the Coalville works, refusing, 
with the sanction of his employer, to admit women, 
girls, or boys under twelve years old; abolishing 
Sunday labour and overtime ; originating improved 
methods of clay moulding; gaining at last an income 
of £150 a year. Throughout his life he was deeply 
influenced by night visions, and a curious dream, 
three times repeated, drove him, at the age of thirty- 
seven, to flood the newspapers with letters setting 
forth the horrors of the brickfields. With the 
exception of the Times, which demanded (and 
received) £5 for his letter as an advertisement, 
journals of all kinds inserted and commented on 
his statements. They were followed by his first 
book, “The Cry of the Children,’ of which he 
scattered gratuitously 2,000 copies. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Elihu Burritt, the Social Science Congress, 
took up his cause; an address to the Crown upon 
the subject was carried in the House of Lords, and 
a clause restricting child and female labour in the 
brickyards was inserted in the Factory Acts Amend- 
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ment Bill of 1871 and passed into law. Manufacturers 
took the alarm; his employers ordered him to desist 
from further agitation; dismissed from their service 
on his refusal, he found himself penniless and 
destitute, for the expenses of the crusade, borne 
entirely by himself, had absorbed all his savings, 
He sold furniture and books, left his comfortable 
home, and settled down in a wretched hovel, where 
snow and rain came without hindrance through the 
roof and flooded the floors. He found himself 4 
marked man; none would employ him, he became 
perforce and nothing loth an agitator pure and 
simple, and construing literally the Gospel injunc- 
tion, with “the Lord will provide” for his motto, 
he took no thought for the morrow. Help came now 
and then to avert starvation; admirers in Parlia- 
ment presented him with £100, £700 more was raised 
later on by Lord Hartington and others; in 1ss4 
£300 was granted him from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
and finally, through Mr. Stead's exertion, £1,480 was 
invested in the hands of trustees on his behalf. £60 
a year was thus secured to his old age; but the 
previous years which had elapsed since his dismissal 
from Coalville were years of cruel poverty: he was 
adjudicated a bankrupt, his wife and children were 
in rags, red herrings on a Sunday the only exception 
to the daily teakettle broth; his house was dilapi- 
dated, the furniture broken, half a ton of coal 
lasting him through the winter months. 

His next contest was with the Canal system. On 
English canals floated 25,000 boats, carrying near 
100,000 men, women, and children. The great 
majority of the adults, male and female, were mere 
animals—ignorant, brutal, profligate; while the 
children were absolutely untaught and habitually 
ill-treated, the cabins being more crowded in pro- 
portion to their size than the worst slum’s worst 
room. As before, his first assault was through 
letters to the newspapers, followed by an article in 
the Fortnightly, whose pages were opened to him 
by Mr. John Morley. Examined before a Factory 
and Workshop Committee, he gained the Chairman’s 
ear; he published two widely-circulated volumes, 
“ Our Canal Population” and “ Canal Adventures by 
Moonlight”; sketched the outline of a Bill which 
he pressed on the Legislature, and which was intro- 
duced by the Government in 1877. It was bitterly 
opposed by the Canal Association, but was passed, 
and came into operation on January Ist, 1878. It 
limited the tenants of a barge, ordered all the boats 
to be registered, and brought the children under the 
Elementary Education Act. It was unhappily a 
permissive measure; and, with no machinery to 
enforce its observance, it remained a dead letter. 
George Smith's work must be done allover again; he 
must persuade Parliament to pass an amended Act. 
He ascertained the extent of its failure, traversing 
on foot the canal side between Rugby and London, 
and finding only one registered barge. Crammed 
with fresh facts he recommenced his struggle, 
deluging the press with letters, living during the 
session of Parliament in a miserable London bed- 
room, his food limited to two meals a day which 
cost him tenpence, writing his letters in the British 
Museum reading-room, and haunting the lobbies of 
both Houses till his face became as familiar as that 
of any Member. By degrees he gained supporters, 
some through the contagion of his enthusiasm, some 
in mere weariness of his persistent interviewing. A 
Canal Boats Act Amendment Bill was drafted, in- 
troduced by Mr. Broadhurst, blocked by Sir Edward 
Watkin, and withdrawn. The next session saw him 
again at work. He obtained a Select Committee, 
gave persuasive evidence, from his seat under the 
Gallery saw the Bill pass. The Act created an 
Inspectorship of Canal Boats; and a strong con- 
sensus of public opinion pointed to him as the one 
man fitted for the post. Red-tape prevailed; it was 
bestowed upon another; was not enforced as he 
would have enforced it; but it worked a revolution 
in the canal system. For the second time this 
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no marked intellectual ability, had, by sheer force of 


' self-devotion and perseverance, stirred to righteous 


action an indifferent Legislature, and raised from 


' hopeless misery to potential renovation an entire 
' class of the community. 


He had rescued the children of the canals and 
brickfields, there remained on his mind a third great 
enterprise, the redemption of the gipsies and van- 


| dwellers. With these he had long been familiar, 


and he now devoted himself in the winter months, 
when the encampment became stationary, to visit 
His two books, 
“Gipsy Life’ and “Gipsy Children,’ form a com- 
plete history of their condition, numbers, way of 
life. He shatters the romantic idylls of George 
Borrow and Whyte Melville; shows them vicious, 
lazy, thievish, squalid, vengeful, unswayed by law or 
custom, a rabble of near 30,000 wanderers, outside 
the responsibility and the control of citizenship. 
His books, letters, lectures, lobbying, once more im- 
pressed the public ; but when handled by practical 
statesmen the problem disclosed impediments of a 
kind from which hrickyard and canal enactments 
were free. Either, it seemed, locomotion must be 
prohibited and the vans turned into cabins, or the 
children must be severed from their vagrant parents 
until the School Board Inspector had done with 
them, and neither of these plans could public 
feeling accept or Government recommend. For 
while the classes previously dealt with had been 
homogeneous, exhibiting throughout their ranks the 
same level of material wretchedness, those whom 
Smith now assailed included not only the low, 
thievish, fortune-telling Zingaris and their vaga- 
bond imitators, but the aristocratic Rechabites of 
the circus and menageries—the Wombwells and the 
Sanger Brothers. These men showed fight, formed 
a Protection Society, held large meetings, were 
backed by Truth, enlisted on their side M.P.’s, who 
could, and did, block determinedly every form of 
“Temporary Dwellings Bill” introduced. It was 
clear to all except George Smith that the case was 
hopeless ; he would not believe it ; obstinately worked 
on; attended indignation meetings held to denounce 
him, smiling through the angry torrents of abuse; 
haunted the House of Commons as indefatigably as 
ever, returning each night from unavailing pleas 
for sympathy, “ with the tears running down his 
cheeks,” to his miserable lodgings and coarse cheap 
fare. If useless martyrdom is always pitiful, it 
becomes tragic in the case of one whose prime of 
life had done so mucb, and who sadly succumbed to 
failure when age and feebleness found disappoint- 
ment less supported. One more attempt he made, 
when the Parish Councils Bill was being framed, to 
include a clause which should enmesh the gipsy 
children; but the Bill, evading more important 
issues, would not weight itself with this. Twice in 
the last year of his life comfort came his way; his 
portrait and a purse were presented to him by the 
Liberal leaders; and—what he valued more—the 
Report of the Local Government Board for 1893 
affirmed the high beneficial influence exerted on the 
boat population by the working of his Canal Acts. 
The end came in 1895; after a long death struggle 
he passed away, surrounded by his family, at the 
age of sixty-four. Amid all the sadness of its close, 
we retain in laying down the book the impression 
not of a broken but of a successful life. The achieve- 
ments of his laborious career outweighed their 
failure. To his religion—and religion meant to him 
the love of his brother man—he gave not only toil, 
means, time; he sacrificed himself. We may write 
upon his grave Lowell's noble lines, not often true 
even of more highly credited philanthropists, never 
truer than of him :— 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another's need, 
Not what we give but what we share, 
For the Gift without the Giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 





FICTION. 
Frames: A Lonpon PxHantasy. By Robert Hicliens. 

London: W. Heinemann. 

THE Dwarr’s CHAMBER; AND OTHER Stores. By Fergus 

Hume. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. f 
Mr. Peters. By Riccardo Stephens. 

Sands & Co. 

Mr. Rosert HIcHeEnNs is still manifestly unable to 
come to his own. All his stories inspire the reader 
with respect for his unquestionable ability. Here 
and there in particular passages they rise almost to 
the high-water mark of modern English fiction, and 
yet, taken as a whole, and regarded as works of art, 
they can only be treated as a series of depressing 
failures. “Flames” is no exception to this rule. 
Bits of it are extraordinarily clever, but they fail to 
leaven the mass of tedious and irrelevant matter 
which constitutes the greater part of the work. 
Happily, the reader who is not going to criticise has 
the privilege of skipping, and by making a liberal 
use of that privilege, he may probably reach the last 
page of “Flames.” He will scarcely do so if he 
attempts to plod seriously through the endless pages 
of pseudo-metaphysics which Mr. Hichens has pro- 
vided for us with so lavish a hand. The story of 
“Flames"’ is soon told. It is merely the modern 
version of the old legend, that tells how an evil 
spirit, expelling the rightful soul of the owner, takes 
possession of a fair body, and turns it to every vile 
purpose. Valentine Cresswell was known to his 
friends as “the saint.” He was a beautiful young 
man, who could go nowhere without attracting 
general admiration; and, strange to say, his 
physical beauty was the true representation of 
his inner spirit. He was pure, gentle, noble in all 
his thoughts, and by the mere inspiration of his 
example he had won his bosom friend, Julian 
Addison, from those slippery paths of youth upon 
which he had nearly fallen. It is Valentine Cress- 
well’s soul which is taken from him by an evil 
spirit that has been temporarily inhabiting the body 
of another man named Marr, and it is the spirit 
of the supposed Marr which, entering into the 
body of “the saint,’ henceforth dominates him. 
There is no need to say how the situation which has 
thus been created is developed. Cresswell, no longer 
“the saint,” becomes the evil genius of his friend, 
and drags him daily to a lower depth of degradation. 
Two spectators witness the struggle and try to 
save the victim. One is a great London physician, 
the other a wretched woman of the streets. In the 
end, after innumerable interludes, of which it is 
impossible to speak as entertaining, the unhappy 
Julian Addison is saved, but saved at the cost of his 
own life and of that of the erstwhile saint turned 
villain. It will be seen that the plot of “ Flames” 
is of rudimentary simplicity. The execution is 
unequal, and, as we have already indicated, the 
excellences of the book are marred by its long- 
windedness ; nor can we commend the good taste of 
Mr. Hichens. He has striven after realism @ la 
Zola, and has attained coarseness, whereas he would 
have been much more real if he had been a great 
deal more refined. 

‘“‘The Dwarf's Chamber,” like most of the works 
of the author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” is 
distinctly melodramatic both in plot and in style. 
But Mr. Fergus Hume has a vein of originality 
which enables him to give a certain measure of 
real interest even to melodrama of the most obvious 
kind. In this instance he introduces us to a noble 
family upon which a curse has fallen which endows 
it, in each alternate generation, with one or more 
dwarfs. We must leave physiologists to account for 
this remarkable phenomenon—if they can. In the 
hands of Mr. Hume it becomes the pivot upon 
which a very amusing bit of melodrama turns, A 
wandering heir, unconscious of his parentage, is 
suddenly—indeed, violently—pitchforked into the 
home of the afflicted family, and into the very 
bower in which the dwarf of that particular genera- 
tion dwells in security from the world of monsters 
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around her. The little pigmy is the maiden-aunt of 
the wandering heir, though neither of them knows 
it, and a good deal of dramatic “‘ business’ has to be 
accomplished before the truth is revealed to them. 
Everything ends happily, as is usually the case in 
melodrama, and the reader parts with the author 
pleased with his momentary introduction into Mr. 
Hume’s fantastic “ Dwart’s Chamber.” 

The author of “ The Cruciform Mark” has once 
more made Edinburgh the scene of a story of 
modern romance and adventure. ‘“ Mr. Peters,” if it 
does not fulfil all the promise of the earlier book, is 
quite good enough of itself to attract attention, and it 
helps to confirm the impression that in Mr. Riccardo 
Stephens the modern Athens has found another 
devoted son whose name may be added to the noble 
list in which Scott and Stevenson hold the fore- 
most place. “Mr. Peters” is the story of a great 
revenge. The book opens with a prologue which 
tells how an innocent man was lynched on a 
charge of horse-stealing in the town of Bonville, 
U.S.A., some five-and-twenty years before the tale 
itself commences. He was an unfortunate Swiss, 
who spoke no English, and he was hurried to his 
fate in part through the skill with which a young 
Scotsman, Hector Inch by name, officiated as prose- 
cuting counsel, and in part by the treachery of the 
man who proffered himself as counsel for the defence 
and interpreter of the prisoner's halting explanations. 
This personage was one Joshua Buncombe, and he 
was the real thief, for whose crime the unhappy 
Swiss was duly hanged. The Swiss left behind 
him a widow, an Italian by birth, and a little 
boy, who in course of time becomes the Mr. 
Peters of the story. The Italian mother has 
learned through whose efforts her husband has 
come by his death, and does not discriminate 
between the honest Inch, who merely did his duty 
as an advocate, and the scoundrel Buncombe, who 
consigned another man to the gallows to save his 
own worthless neck. She teaches her boy these 
two names and sends him out into the world with a 
mission of vengeance against the men who bear them. 
It is at Edinburgh that the story is developed. 
Twenty-five years have passed. Inch is now 
Lord Inch, one of the judges of the High Court, 
with a blameless reputation; a widower with one 
son. Buncombe is also a widower with a daughter 
whom he has neglected; but, unlike Inch, his 
character is infamous, and he has visited Edinburgh 
for the purpose of blackmailing his old associate in 
the lynching at Bonville. It is at this point that Mr. 
Peters appears upon the scene, intent upon aveng- 
ing his father’s death. He does this most amply; 
but it would be unfair to the author to reveal the 
details of his plot. It has two weak points. The 
first is the exaggerated remorse which preys upon 
Lord Inch because of his innocent connection with the 
lynching episode. A man as strong as he is repre- 
sented as being, though he might feel deep sorrow 
at the thought that he had been concerned in a 
miscarriage of justice, would reflect that he 
had merely done his duty, and that he was in 
no degree responsible for Buncombe’s infamous 
treachery. But in the story Lord Inch is not only a 
prey to the most violent remorse, which undermines 
his health, but even temporises with Buncombe’s 
blackmailing schemes. This the real Lord Inch 
would never have done. The second weak point in 
the story is the somewhat nebulous character of the 
portrait of Mr. Peters himself. It is, we admit, a 
very powerful portrait, but the reader is kept in the 
dark almost to the last as to the true character of 
the man. Yet these drawbacks, though not insig- 
nificant in themselves, do not lessen our admiration 
for the book as a whole. Despite its tragical main 


theme, it is full of light as well as shade, and some 
of the pleasantest chapters are those in which no 
progress is made with the great scheme of vengeance. 
The book leaves upon the mind of the reader an im- 
pression of real power, and few of us will be sorry 
to meet Mr. Riccardo Stephens again. 
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WE do not know whether the first three articles 
in the Contemporary Review are intended to be read 
in conjunction and to point a moral; but, taken to. 
gether, they constitute an earnest appeal for a more 
vigorous foreign policy on the part of the Britis) 
Government. The first of them, though the writer 
rather exaggerates the present strength both of 
the Triple Alliance and of Germany and Italy 
individually, is an elaborate exposure of the futility 
of the European Concert, which at its best is “ nota 
Federation nor an Areopagus, but a tacit understand. 
ing,’ and puts forward as the alternative “a free 
hand for England.” That, the writer is confident, 
would not mean war: but he overlooks both the 
danger of other complications injurious to British 
interests elsewhere, and also the extreme timidity 
on that score both of the Government and of the 
great British middle class. However, the second 
article, dated Constantinople, April 16th (the day 
before the declaration of war against Greece), urges 
that the Sultan has been using the Concert of 
Europe as his safeguard, while he has been enor- 
mously strengthening his position; that his power, 
nevertheless, is purely personal, and that when he 
dies there will be anarchy, necessitating foreign 
intervention ; so that the Concert is simply an agree- 
ment to do nothing, which is utilised by Germany 
and Russia for their own purposes, and which will 
involve Europe in endless difficulties by-and-by. 
Thirdly, Mr. Laird Clowes shows us that our Mediter- 
ranean fleet alone cannot be rivalled as a fighting 
force by any Power or group of Powers. It is not 
merely stronger than their fleets; it is more modern, 
and (what is very important) more homogeneous. 
“ The state of affairs at sea is the really important 
thing for the British Empire,” and at sea Great 
Britain (having steadily progressed since 1885) 
possesses a material force, which is to-day absolutely 
unrivalled.” Here, then, is the case for “a vigorous 
foreign policy ” on our part; and all we can here say 
to its advocates is—Do you think the British nation 
is prepared to take the risks? Of the rest of the 
number we can only notice Mr. Durran’s im- 
pressions of Russia, emphasising especially the 
religious side of Russian life, and dwelling on the 
extreme friendliness of the people to Englishmen: 
Mr. Durran foresees terrible convulsions in the near 
future as Young Russia bursts its bureaucratic bonds; 
Mr. Hart’s article on Aristophanes as the prophet of 
the Philistine middle-class of Athens, excellent as a 
corrective to much past idealising of him ; Mr. Legge’s 
connection of modern “ occultism’’ with the Albi- 
genses and Gnostics; and last, not least, Mr. William 
O'Brien’s extremely interesting reminiscences of the 
time when Fenianism was really formidable—just 
after the close of the American War in 1865, when 
100,000 men would have risen if called out, and the 
improvements in modern arms had not yet given 
Governments the advantage. 

The Nineteenth Century also opens with a 
vigorous attack, by M. de Pressensé of the Temps, 
on the impotence of the “ European Areopagus” (but 
can anything be less like an Areopagus?) in the 
Greco-Turkish question. But he discountenances 
separate mediation by any “Liberal Philhellene 
Power '’—meaning England, of course. The article 
contains little substance, it is very badly edited 
(where are “Salamina” and “the Thermopyles?”’), 
and, considering the author's eminence, is very disap- 
pointing. Mr. Bennett's “ Sidelights on the Cretan 
Insurrection ” is strongly anti-Cretan and anti-Greek, 
and is avowedly based on personal observation ; but 
it reminds us of the many attempts to dispose of the 
Irish Question by blackguarding Nationalist “ agit- 
ators” and denouncing Moonlighters. Mr. Lowther’s 
article is a pleasant relief after Mr. Bennett's; it 
is an amusing account of his unsuccessful quest of 
the Cretan ibex two yearsago. He is, on the whole, 
favourable to the Cretan country-folk. Professor 
Max Miiller's history on the Schleswig-Holstein 
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Question, the correctness of which is guaranteed by 
the highest possible authority (Prince Bismarck ?), 
will presumably take rank as the classical account 
for ordinary readers of that sometime puzzle of 
diplomatists. Sir John Lubbock defends Bank 
holidays and pleads for another, suggesting an 
annual Jubilee Day; wherein he forgets how close 
it may fall to Whitsuntide, and how long the 
period is from the first Monday in August to Decem- 
ber 26th. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, whom we 
bad rather find thus employed than wrecking the 
Arbitration Treaty, suggests that the real father- 
land of John and Sebastian Cabot may have been 
Jersey. Mr. Malcolm Morris, in a most interesting 
account of the advance in the healing art during the 
Queen's reign, tells us that “ medicine has made more 
progress in the last sixty years than in the previous 
sixty centuries”; and shows us how “an:esthetics 
and antiseptics ""—the two great aids of the modern 
surgeon, one dating from about 1846, the second 
from about 1866—have made possible the success- 
ful operations now undertaken on the abdominal 
organs, the lungs, and even the brain and the 
heart. He also does justice to the advance in the 
use of drugs, and in sanitation. Mr. Paul's “ Apo- 
theosis of the Novel under Queen Victoria” is 
delightful reading. Perhaps he is rather hard on 
Mrs. Humphry Ward (by implication); and his 
estimate of Trollope’s political sketches is un- 
expectedly high. ‘The Speech of Children,” by 
S. S. Buckman, is very interesting, but so scientific 
that it may move to inextinguishable laughter 
those who approach the problems with which it 
deals from the standpoint of nursery life. Mr. 
Heward conducts a judicious defence of tobacco. 

In the Fortnightly, the “Study in Turkish 
Reform,” by a Turkish patriot, read after the 
pictures of the future of Turkey drawn elsewhere 
in this month’s reviews, must take rank as a mere 
ideal. ‘“ Diplomaticus”—whose previous work in 
this review has not inspired us with confidence in 
his knowledge—paints the case against Greece in 
the darkest possible colours. Dr. Dillon gives an 
enthusiastic description of the Cretan country 
and people, the latter closely united to Greece 
by language, literature, and tradition, and dis- 
playing, amongst their good qualities, a passionate 
patriotism and a sexual morality the highest in 
Europe. His own accounts of the bombardment— 
from the insurgent standpoint—may fairly be read 
with Mr. Bennett's, conceived from the opposite 
pole. Mr. Laird Clowes’s plea for certain naval 
reforms—e g. more floating docks, better dietary, and 
big screw colliers as part of the fleet—deserves care- 
ful attention at the Admiralty. Of the other articles 
we may note Mr. Muirhead’s sketch of the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace (better on the man than on his philo- 
sophy); the unpublished letters of J. S. Mill (chiefly 
interesting for the history of the Westminster 
Review ; but what is “ Bentham’s Dentology’’?); 
Ouida’s article on the present Italian Parliament 
(much overstated, but she is the only representative 
in the English press of the extreme anti-Crispine 
view); and Mr. Courtney’s “Idea of Comedy,” & propos 
of The Princess and the Butterfly, which decides 
that the play is “comedy in Shakespeare’s sense, 
if not in Moliére’s.” 

In the National Review Mr. F. Reginald Statham’s 
“Case for the Transvaal”’ puts all the blame for the 
disturbance of the movement towards peace, unity, 
and local settlement of local disputes in South Africa 
(which was at high-water mark in 1887) on the dis- 
covery of gold in the Transvaal and Mr. Rhodes’s and 
his supporters’ conduct thereafter. As a detailed 
history it is well worth study at the present time. 
There are the staple notes on current politics and 
America, the latter supplemented this month by a 
“ Colonial Chronicle,” which appeals to the wish for 
a “Colonial fortnightly ’ recently expressed in 
these columns. There is a group of protests by 
representative Irish landlords against their “ spolia- 
tion,” which deserves far more space than we 








could give it; an appreciation of Jowett by Leslie 
Stephen, which puts him, though not quite definitely 
enough, in his true place as an educator rather than 
a leader of thought ; some specimens, with notes, of 
Canadian poetry; and some “unscientific” but 
interesting jottings on “ English Weather” by Mr. 
Whitmore, M.P. 

In Cosmopolis Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s schoolboys 
of last month have grown up and found work in 
helping to make the Indian Empire; and Continental 
readers of the magazine will be strengthened in the 
familiar foreign belief that Englishmen are all mad 
together. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s eulogies of bull-fight- 
ing give us artistic appreciation wholly divorced 
from morals, and we do not like the result. Professor 
Max Miiller’s delightful “Literary Recollections” 
include some unpublished verse by Lowell, a good 
story of Macaulay (who summoned Max Miiller to 
give him advice, and then talked for a whole hour 
himself, winding up with thanks to his unwilling 
auditor for his useful information) ; and an account of 
a visit to Darwin. There are more of J. S. Mill's let- 
ters ; alsoof Turguéneff's and Nietz-che’s. The latter 
are merely friendly letters to a lady, giving a pleas- 
anter revelation of the unhappy sophist’s mind than 
do his books. Dr. Brandl’s appreciations of Thomas 
Hardy and Rudyard Kipling are noteworthy. The 
military side of Kipling appeals to German taste, 
and his dialect and slang, we learn, also please: 
“to go from Tennyson or Swinburne to him is 
like going from the close atmosphere of a finely- 
furnished room out under God's free heaven.” 
The political chronicles, unfortunately, are rather 
belated just now. 

In the Jnvestors’ Review we can only mention 
the articles on the Bank of France (and the dangers 
which threaten the French nation) and on wheat 
gambling, a reply to Mr. Bear’s Fortnightly article 
last month. In the New Ireland Review—a distinctly 
Roman Catholic publication—an instalment of Dr. 
Douglas Hyde’s “Songs of Connacht” is interesting 
to the outside reader. Finally, John-a-Dreams 
(New York, 41, University Place: edited at Manlius, 
N.Y.) and the Dome: a Quarterly with Examples 
of all the Arts, are esthetic ventures which we 
must dismiss with only a word of welcome and 
commendation. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE are who believe that the bicycle has come to stay, and 

there are who cherish the opposite opinion. Meanwhile what 

is quite incontestable is that these “machines” run riot over 

England, and are in evidence everywhere amongst the classes 

and the masses, It has even been found necessary to compile 

a stout volume of reference on this latest locomotive craze, and 

it is called “The Complete Cyelist,” and is adorned with 

pictures—fearfully and wonderfully made, for the most part. 

We are airily assured that the rise of cycling has witnessed the 

decline and fall of the chaperon—a matter which some moralists, 

chiefly of tender years, affirm is for the better, though the 
majority adhere stubbornly to the view that it is for the worse. 

What is beyond challenge is the fact that young girls—rank, 

fortune, and beauty at discretion—traverse lonely country roads 

at sundown in these days unattended, and do so, quite obviously, 
at their own risk. Even the enthusiastic authors of this manual 
are honest enough to admit that such risk is not infinitesimal. 

“The danger is apparent, but parents and guardians will 

probably only become wise after the event. Given a lonely 

road, and a tramp desperate with hunger or naturally vicious, 
and it stands to reason that a girl—or, indeed, any woman— 
riding alone must be in some considerable peril.” Exactly. 

We always thought so; but “parents and guardians,” after 

all, in these last days, are poor creatures. The young 

* Tue Comprete Cycruist. By A.C. Pemberton, Mrs. Harcourt William- 
son, C. P. Sisley, and Gilbert Floyd. Illustrated. (The Isthmian 
Library.) London: A, D, Innes & Co. 

Tue TREASURE OF THE Humpre. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro, with Introduction by A. B. Walkley. 
London : George Allen. 

Dr. Nansen: Tae Man anp unis Work. By Frederick Dolman. 
Illustrated. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Tue Porms or Horace. A Literal Translation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Memoir and Introduction. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 
London : George Bell & Sons, 
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ladies rule the roast. Parents and guardians must really 
learn to take a back seat, and remain in meek docility upon it. 
But to the book, and its counsels of perfection. “ Many people 
prefer cycling abroad, and certainly the roads in France are 
wonderfully kept. They are almost invariably smooth, com- 
paratively free from dust, and fairly level, with only pleasant 
undulations to relieve the monotony of always riding on the 
flat. The pleasantest time can be spent journeying through Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Those who love the sea may care to explore 
the smaller places on the coast near Boulogne and Dieppe, or in 
the neighbourhood of Trouville. Although at some of these 

laces there are no hotels, the old-fashioned inns are very com- 
Portable and interesting.” The highways, and still more the 
by-ways, of rural England, especially in the Southern Counties, 
are, however, well worth the attention of all who contemplate a 
cruise upon wheels. The time to select is the eool autumn 
of the year, just before the leaves begin to flutter down before 
the stealthy invasion of the fiercer nights of winter. But let us 
turn to the more prosaic aspects of the book. After deseribing 
at considerable length the points to be considered in the choice 
of a machine, the question of cost naturally asserts itself, and 
here we fall back on the liberty of quotation, discreetly dismiss- 
ing the recommendations of this or that particular machine :— 
“Tf the reader is wanting a full roadster, complete with gear- 
ease and mud-guards, roadster tyres, and a good brake, he must 
not expect to get it much unler thirty-two or thirty-three 
pounds. If, on the other hand, he is content with road-racing 
tyres, and will dispense with the mud-guards, a serviceable 
mount should not seale over twenty-eight. Stripped of the brake 
and gear-case, and with the same tyres, but built a little lighter, 
a good machine can be turned out about twenty-four pounds or 
less, according to size. These weights are those which by trial I 
have found to be sufficient to allow of the best workmanship 
being applied to every part, while sufficient strength is allowed 
to ensure perfect safety in ordinary road riding.” Honour to 
whom honour is due—if, indeed, there be any honour in the 


matter. “History has not recorded (what a big name to 
invoke) which of the fashionable women was first to discover the 


delight of whirling all over the country on two wheels; but it 
was certainly Lady Norreys who first excelled in this direction, 
and I can well remember seeing quite a little crowd collected at 
her door in Great Cumberland Place to see her start upon her 
ride, when, regardless of her admiring audience, she jumped 
lightly on her machine, and ringing her bell smartly once or 
twice as a warning, wheeled away, with her dogs frisking and 
barking behind her.” We will not pursue the quotation further 
It descends to “ fluttering silk blouse, and flowers and hat,” and 
aptures not unworthy of a Bond Street milliner. There are 
some shrewd hints in the book, much harmless, though rather 
silly, chit-chat, and a general air of infallibility. 

We confess that we have found M. Maurice Maeterlinek— 
even with the help of Mr. A. B. Walkley—somewhat difficult to 
comprehend in his more serious moods, and they certainly are 
represented in * The Treasure of the Humble.” Perhaps we area 
little dense, or were born too early or too late, but anyhow we 
have found these mystical deliverances somewhat depressing, 
and not a little vague. We know that M. Maeterlinck takes 
himself seriously on and off the stage, and that adulation has 
had its perfect work—on a strictly limited seale—in regard to 
his performances. Let us also add that we do not think he is at 
all at his best in these cryptographic essays. We say this boldly, 
though we are well aware that it may sound like rank heresy to 
those who beggar the language of adulation over him and all his 
works, Now and then a deep note is strack in these fantastical 
deliverances ; but, for the most part, all we get are delicate 
cobwebs, flimsy, insubstantial, and of smal] account in any 
practical philosophy of life. Frankly, we are disappointed with 
the book, and, what is more, we are inclined to laugh in the 
face of those who would tell us with an admirable show of 
indignation that we ought to be ashamed of such a brusque 
confession. 

We have received the inevitable monograph of slight dimen- 
sions and slender merits on the hero of the hour, Dr. Nansen. 
There is remarkably little of real significance in the volume, but 
it gives in lucid summary the achievements which have rendered 
the adventurous career of the explorer for ever memorable, even 
in the splendid annals of Arctic exploration. Nansen’s expedition, 
we are assured, has filled Arctic experts with fresh hopes. There 
is enough in these pages to show that such enthusiasm may be 
pardoned. Nansen has filled in some blank spaces on the map 
and the globe, has added to our knowledge of the Galf Stream, 
has made important researches on the influence of atmo- 
spherical electricity in high latitudes, as well as added to the 
world’s stock of knowledge concerning the forces and resources 
of Nature. 

It is an old saying that Horace defies translation. Even 
Dr. Hamilton Bryce, though he has had the temerity to attempt 
a literal version of “ The Poems of Horace,” admits that it is as 
difficult to reproduce the grace of the fashion of the immortal 
Odes as to render in faultless Latin the artless magic of the 
songs of Burns. He has fallen back on English prose, and we 
are almost persuaded that he has done well, since to “transfer 
Horace in soul, in subtlety, and in metre” from the Latin of 
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the last half-century before Christ to the present year of grac 
is a task which awaits the unstinted devotion of genius. Tj, 
translation, if somewhat tame in parts, is always scholarly ang 
occasionally felicitous. 
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COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 
Tae choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being subject 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 4 


finely-flavoured powder-—‘‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiline 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the neede 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in Tins. 
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